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Ir is reported of Thomas Carlyle that he once 
half-jestingly declared his intention of writing a life 
of Charles II., as one who was no sham or half 
man, but the perfect specimen of a bad king. 
Charles, however, if he did no other good thing, 
founded the Royal Society, and by so doing saved 
his portrait from being cut out in untinted black, by 
the stern humorist’s scissors. 

The thoughtless monarch, no doubt, did as little 
for science as he well could. The only incident in 
his life which can be referred to a8 indicating a per- 
sonal interest in it, is his sending the society a 
recipe for the cure of hydrophobia, but the act was 
probably prompted as much by his love of dogs as 
his love of science. Sheer carelessness on his part 
appears to have been the cause of the society's not 
obtaining confiscated lands in Ireland, which he was 
willing it should possess, and which would have 
ultimately yielded an ample revenue. The mem- 
bers besought him for apartments where they might 
meet and keep their library, curiosities, and appara- 
tus. Charles at last gave them a dilapidated col- 
lege and grounds at Chelsea ; but characteristically 
enough, it turned out that the property was only in 
part his to give ; and the society finding it had in- 
herited little else than a multitude of Jaw suits, was 
glad to restore the college to government, and accept 
asmall sum in exchange. Yet Charles did more for 
science, at a time too when royal patronage was a 
precious thing, than many wiser and better monarchs 
have done, and it would be difficult to discover any 
Sinister or interested motive which the king had 
in assisting the philosopher. He probably did 
not pretend (except in the society’s charters, 
which in all likelihood he never read) to revere 
Science as truth, or covet it as power, but he 
could wonder at it as marvellous. It dealt in 
novelties, and he was too intelligent and inquis- 
itive, not to be struck by them. It helped him 
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through a morning to attend, on occasion, “An 
anatomical administration,’’ at Gresham College, 
and see an executed criminal dissected. From 
time to time, also, the members of the Royal So- 
ciety showed him their more curious experiments, 
and Charles first smiled approbation, and then gen- 
erally found something to laugh at, either in the 
experiment or the experimenter. It occasioned 
him no little diversion, as we learn from Pepys, 
to witness the philosophers ‘‘ weighing of ayre.”’ 
He had too strong and practised a sense of the 
ludicrous not to be keenly alive to the little pedan- 
tries and formalities of some of the fellows ; and 
too little reverence in his nature to deny him- 
self a laugh at their weaknesses and follies. He 
was sometimes, no doubt, entitled to his smile at 
the experimenter; and always, if he saw fit, at 
the experiment. For everything on this earth 


has its ludicrous, as well as its serious, aspect, - 


and the grave man need not grudge the merry man 
his smile at what he thinks strange. 

An experiment, too, was a thing on the result 
of which a bet could be laid as well, as on the 
issue of a game at cards or a cock-fight. The 
Royal Society was, on one occasion, instructed 
that ‘‘ his majesty has wagered 50/. to 5l. for the 
compression of air by water.’ (Weld, vol. i., p. 
231.) A trial, accordingly, was made by one of 
its most distinguished members, and the king, as 
may be surmised, won his wager. (p. 232.) 

It is impossible to read the histories and eulo- 
gies of the Royal Society, without detecting in 
them, in spite of all their laudations of its kingly 
founder, a subdued, but irrepressible conviction, 
that by no address of the annalist can Charles II. 
be made to figure as an august patron and pro- 
moter of science. It is not that he will not brook 
comparison with such princes as Leo X., or the 
Florentine dukes. Charles could not be expected 
to equal them, but he took such pains to show 
that he had the progress of science as little at 
heart as the maintenance of personal virtue, or 
public morality, that he has baffled the most adroit 
royalist to say much in his praise. He was often 
expected at the public meetings of the society, 
but he never accomplished an official visit. He 
dreaded, no doubt, the formality and tediousness 
of the séance. and his presence might have re- 
called the caustic proverb, ‘ Is Saul, too, among 
the prophets ?”’ 

Nevertheless, it might have fallen to the Royal 
Society’s lot to have had a worse founder. Its 
seeds were sown and had even germinated in the 
days of James I., but the philosophers were for- 
tunate in escaping the patronage of the most 
learned of the Stuarts. James would have 
plagued them as much as Frederick the Great 
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did the savans he favored. His sacred majesty 
would have dictated to the wisest of them what 
they should discover, and how they should dis- 
cover it. A wayward genius like Hooke would 
have paid many a visit to the ‘Tower, or one to 
Tower Hill ; and any refractory philosopher who 
persisted in interpreting a phenomenon otherwise 
than the royal pedant thought he should interpret 
it, would have been summarily reminded of the 
‘** king’s divine right to rule,’’ and treated as a 
disloyal subject. 

Charles I., we can well believe, looked on with 
unassumed interest at Harvey's dissection of the 
deer’s heart, and demonstration of his great dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood. What- 
ever that monarch’s faults may have been, he had 
too religious a spirit not to have honored science, 
and too kingly a manner to have insulted its stu- 
dents. But his patronage would have compro- 
mized the liberties and lives of the philosophers 
during the civil war, and we should grudge now 
if the perversest cavalier among them had paid 
with his life for his scientific royalism. 

The uncrowned king that followed the first 
Charles, had his hands too full of work, and his 
head and heart too much occupied with very dif- 
ferent things, to have much patience with weigh- 
ers of air, or makers of ‘ solid glass bubbles.” 
(Rupert’s drops, Weld, i., 103, 113.) But a 
hint that they could have helped him to a recipe 
for ‘‘ keeping his powder dry,’ or improved the 
build of his ships, or the practice of navigation, 
would at once have secured the favor of the sa- 
gacious protector. When the restoration came, 
however, such services to Cromwell would have 
procured for the philosophers a swift and bloody 
reward. 

Things fell out, as it was, for the best. The 
infant society escaped the dangerous favors of 
king and protector, till the notice of royalty could 
only serve it: and then it received just as much 
of courtly favor as preserved it from becoming the 
prey of knavish hatchers of sham plots, and other 
disturbers of its peace ; and so little of substan- 
tial assistance that its self-reliance and indepen- 
dence were not forfeited in the smallest. Charles 
the Second did the Royal Society the immense 
service of leaving it to itself, and an institution 
numbering among its members such men as New- 
ton, Boyle, and Hooke, (to mention no others,) 
needed only security from interruption, and could 
dispense with other favors. And it had to dis- 
pense with them. The title of the society is apt 
to convey the impression that it had the govern- 
ment to lean upon, and was dowered from its 
treasury. But this was not the case. The so- 
ciety was not fondled into greatness by royal 
nursing. Charles’ only bond fide gift to it, was 
what Bishop Horsley, in an angry mood, de- 
nounced as ‘‘ that toy,’’ the famous bauble mace, 
(Weld, ii., 168,) which the original warrant for 
its making, calls ‘* one guilt mace of one hundred 
and fifty oz.” (Weld, i., 163.) 

In return for this benefiiction the society pre- 





sented their patron with a succession of remark- 
able discoveries and inventions, which told directly 
on the commercial prosperity of his kingdom. 
The art, above all others the most important to 
this country, navigation, owes its present perfec- 
tion in great part to the experiments on the weight 
of the air, and on the rise and fall of the barome- 
ter, to the improvements in time-keepers, and the 
astronomical discoveries and observations which 
Boyle, Hooke, Newton, and other members of the 
Royal Society made during Charles the Second’s 
reign. ‘The one hundred and fifty ounces of sil- 
ver gilt were returned to the treasury in his life- 
time. 

In exchange for the regal title which they re- 
ceived, the society made the monarch’s reign 
memorable by the great discoveries which signal- 
ized that era, and under his nominal leadership 
won for him the only honorable conquests which 
can be connected with his name. Estimated in 
coin, or in honor, given and received, the king 
stands more indebted to the society than the socie- 


ty to him. 


We will not, however, strive to lessen Charles’ 
merit. ‘The gift of the mace, ‘ bauble’? though 
it was, may be accounted a sincere expression of 
good will. It probably appeared to the donor, an 
act of self-denial to let so much bullion of the 
realm go past the profligates of both sexes, who 
emptied his pockets so much faster than he could 
fill them ; and the deed may pass for a liberal 
one. We willingly make the most of it. Charles 
the Second’s reign is, from first to last, such a 
soiled and blotted page, that we are thankful for 
one small spot, which, like the happy ancients, 
we can mark with white. Carotus Secunpvs 
Rex, we think of with contempt, and loathing or 
indignation ; but Charles Stuart, F.R.S., meant 
en the whole well, and did some little good in his 
day. 

Charles’ connection with the Roval Society, 
however, is a small matter in its history. He 
was its latest name-giver, not its founder. If any 
single person can claim that honor, it is Lord Ba- 
con, who, by the specific suggestions in his ‘* New 
Atlantis,’’ but also, and we believe still more, by 
the whole tenor of his ‘* Novum Organum,”’ and 
other works on science, showed his countrymen 
how much can be done for its futherance, by the 
cooperation of many laborers. But even Bacon 
must share the honor with others ; learned socie- 
ties are not kingdoms which the monarchs of in- 
tellect found ; but republics, which grow out of 
the common sympathies of many minds. Frater- 
nity is the rule, though not equality, and there is 
no prating about liberty, for it is enjoyed by all. 

A Bacon or a Descartes does not act on his fel- 
lows like a great magnet, attracting to itself all 
the congenial metal within its range. A brother- 
hood grows as a crystal does. Particle seeks out 
like particle, and the atoms aggregate into a sym- 
metrical whole. The crystal, when completed, 
has not the same properties in every part, but it 
is not the presence of a peculiarly-endowed mole- 
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cule at the centre, or the summit, that occasions! preceded those great ones. It is certain that men 
the difference. with endowments, liberal enough to have dis- 
It seems a vain thing, accordingly, to insist on | covered much, if not all, that has been left for us 
singling out individuals, however gifted, as the | and our immediate forefathers to fina uu, adorned 
founders of learned ‘“‘ bodies.”” The very title | even the darkest epoch of the earlier ages. Among 
we apply to them might show us the folly of it.| the astrologers and alchemists, were men of such 
‘The body is not one member, but many.’ It} rare genius, that, if by some choice anesthetic, 
was not the brain that produced it, nor the heart, | they could have been flung into a trance, and kept 
although it may be true that these were first and | pleasantly dreaming of ‘‘ the joy of Jupiter,’’ and 
fullest developed, and were essential to the knit-| the elixir of life, till the present time, they would 
ting together of the weaker and less vital mem-| awake to dispute the palm with our Herschels 
bers. and Faradays. We will attempt no other expla- 
The association of gifted men, which after-| nation of the sudden, universal, and catholic re- 
wards became the Royal Society, rose into being | cognition of the interest and importance of phys- 
simultaneously with many similar institutions, in| ical science, which characterized the seventeenth 
other parts of Europe. These were not copies | century, than this—that mankind, as a whole, is 
of each other, but originated in the kindred sym-| possessed of a progressive intellectual life, which, 
pathies of their several founders. Why such | like organic life, is marked at intervals by sudden 
societies should have sprung up in the seventeenth | crises of permanent expansion. The seed shoots 
century, and not earlier, or later, is a question forth the germ. The petals blow into the flower ; 
not to be answered by reference to any single | the chrysalis bursts into the butterfly. The boy 
cause. It will not solve the problem, to say that | starts into the youth; his thoughts are elevated, 
Bacon was born at a certain epoch, or Galileo, or | his desires changed; and so the whole race, in a 
Newton. The birth of those and other great brief interval of time, is lifted to a higher intel- 
men, is as much part of the- phenomenon to be  lectual level, and its speculations directed into new 
explained, as the explanation of it. Neither will | channels. 
the invention of printing, nor the outburst of the| ‘The aloe buds, thorns, and leaves only for 
Reformation, supply more than a part of the | ninety-nine years, and we have to wait till the 
rationale. What we have to account for is this ; | hundredth comes, before the flower blooms. The 
—Mankind stood for ages, with closed eyelids, | flower is not an accident of the hundredth year, 
before the magnificence of un-ideal nature, or but its complement and crown. Had the thorns 
opened them only to gaze at her with the eyes of | not protected the leaves, and the leaves elaborated 
poets, painters, and mystics. ‘They saw won- the juices during the ninety-nine barren years, the 
drous visions, and clothed nature with splendid century would not have been crowned by the 
vestments, which they wove for her. All at) flower. Yet why the aloe blooms in its hun- 
onee they bethought themselves, that the robes dredth, rather than in its fiftieth or its tenth year, 
which God had flung over the nakedness of the | is not explained by this acknowledgment. 
material world, might be worth looking at, and | The contest between Charles the First and the 
might prove a more glorions apparel than the English people, was contemporaneous with an aloe 
ideal garments which man’s imagination had fash- | flowering of the genius of the nations of Europe. 
ioned for the universe. It was no accident, or mere result of a certain 
The sleep of centuries was broken in a day. | century having arrived. The printing press, and 
The first glances at the outer world were so de- | the Reformation, the births of great men, and 
lightful, that the eye was not satisfied with see-|much else, were its thorns and leaves, and the 
ing, nor the ear with hearing. Men longed to wide-spread supporting roots; but we cannot say, 
extend their grasp beyond the reach of the unas- | therefore, the revolution in men’s scientific tastes 
sisted senses. Within a few years of each other, | occurred after 1600, rather than after 1500 or 
the telescope, the microscope, the thermometer, 1700, any more than we can demonstrate that 1848 
the barometer, the air-pump, the diving-bell, and | was the necessary and infallible year for the over- 





other instruments of research, were invented and | 
brought to no inconsiderable perfection. The air, 
the earth, the sea, the sky, were gauged and 
measured, weighed, tested, and analyzed. The 
world had been satisfied for hundreds of years 
with the one half of the Hebrew monarch’s proverb, 
“Tt is the glory of God to conceal a thing.”” The 
verse was now read to the end, ‘‘ but the honor of 
kings is to search out a matter.” 

The searching out of the willingly divulged 
secrets of nature, was not delayed till the seven- 
teenth century, because none but Bacons, New- 
tons, Galileos, Descartes, and Pascals were com- 
petent to the task. We need not ask whether 





men of as ample, or exactly the same gifts, had 


turning of the thrones of Europe. 

The Royal Society was one of the choicest 
buds of this blossoming of the Enropean intellect. 
Its beginnings were some two hundred years ago, 
about 1645, when “‘ divers ingenious persons’’ met 
weekly in London, to make experiments and dis- 
cuss the truths they taught. ‘‘ We barred,” says 
Dr. Wallis, one of their members, ‘‘ all discourses 
of divinity, of state affairs, and of news, other than 
what concerned our business of philosophy.’ 

About the year 1648-9, some of their company 
removed to Oxford, upon which, the society, like 
a polypus, divided itself into two. The one half, 
provided with a new tail, remained in London, the 
other, furnished with a new head, throve at Ox- 
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ford. It was afterwards matter of dispute which 
was the better half, but we need not discuss the 
question. ‘The halves came together in London, 
and after Charles the Second’s return, ‘‘ were, 
about the beginning of the year 1662, by his maj- 
esty’s grace and favor, incorporated by the name 
of the Royal Society.’’ It had no fixed title be- 
fore its incorporation. Boyle spoke of it as the 
“Invisible College.”” Evelyn wrote of it as a 
** Philosophie Mathematic College.” Cowiey 
ealled it the ‘ Philosophical Cviledge.”” Only 
sickly infants are christened in haste. It was an 
earnest of the Royal Society’s longevity that it 
had long been weaned, and was out of leading- 
strings, before it was named. 

Four histories of the society have been pub- 
lished. We have placed at the head of our article 
the title of the last and best. It is a pleasant vol- 
ume, which all classes of our readers may peruse 
with interest. Mr. Weld’s position as Assistant- 
Secretary of the Royal Society, has given him 
unrestrained access to its archives, so that he has 
always been able to refer at first hand to orig- 
inal and authentic documents. His duties bring 
him in contact with our most distinguished men 
of science, whom he has had the constant oppor- 
tunity of consulting on the many difficult scientific 
questions he has had to discuss. Himself an ac- 
complished barrister, he weighs conflicting evi- 
dence with the nice discrimination of an enlight- 
ened lawyer, and impartial judge ; and making no 
pretensions to the title of philosopher, he estimates 
the merits of scientific men, without any of the 
vias which attaches to their estimate of each other, 
His point of view is that of a literary man inter- 
ested in the progress of science, but having no 
personal stake in the solution of its problems, or 
the award of its honors. Four years have been 
apent by Mr. Weld in preparing his work, which 
has cost him much tedious ransacking of the treas- 
ures of the British Museum, Bodleian Library, 
State Paper and Lord Chamberlain's Office, as 
well as the Collections of the Royal Society. His 
time and labor have not been thrown away. New 
light is cast, by his researches, on many epochs in 
the society history, which we had thought des- 
tined to remain forever in impenetrable obscurity. 
Short lives of all the presidents are given, writ- 
ten on the whole pleasantly, and relieved from 
stiffness by characteristic anecdotes. Famous fel- 
lows, though not presidents, come in for a share 
of Mr. Weld’s biographical notices; and as the 
History approaches our own times, the interest of 
the work in this respect greatly increases. The 
author’s zeal, industry, and discrimination, have 
enabled him to enrich his work with curious 
unpublished particulars concerning Sir Joseph 
Banks, Franklin, Priestley, Rumford, Watt, Cav- 
emlish, Young, Wollaston, Davy, Herschel, Far- 
aday, which will prove of no little value to the 
biographers of these great men. 

Few soarces of information have been neglected 
by Mr. Weld. This journal has not been over- 
looked, and here we have to find our only fault 
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with our author. In the sketch which he has 
given of Dr. Wollaston, he has availed himself 
freely of a notice of that philosopher which appeared 
in this Review, (No. VII., p. 81,) and has referred 
to certain of its judgments with approval. Mr. 
Weld, however, has failed, and that designedly, 
to mention from what work he quoted. At first 
we thought that the statement on the title-page of 
the ‘* History of the Royal Society,”’ that it is 
*‘compiled from authentic documents,” might be 
intended to exclude, as unauthoritative, the anony- 
mous articles of a periodical journal. But Mr. 
Weld is above this affectation. He invariably 
acknowledges his obligations to some other sources 
of this description, when information is borrowed 
from their pages. ‘The same justice should have 
been shown to us. If our opinions were worth 
quotation and adoption, their source was worth 
acknowledging. When the official representative 
of our greatest scientific society is deliberately 
guilty of plagiarism from our pages, we cannot 
wonder that minor appropriators steal from us 
without blushing. 

We cannot leave Mr. Weld’s volumes without 
reminding our readers, that the “‘ History of the 
Royal Society’? is a part of the History of the 
Empire. For nearly two hundred years it has 
gathered together one great division of the high- 
est intellects of the nation, and given unity and a 
practical 2im to their labors. All its doings have 
not been wise, or its works fruitful. But its errors 
have been singularly few, and its most abstract, 
and apparently visionary occupations have, in the 
great majority of cases, been found, in the end, 
ministering to the welfare of all men. It has ex- 
panded the intellect of the whole people ; been 
the true, though sometimes unconscious and gen- 
erally distrusted ally of Religion; and the faith- 
ful, though too often unthanked, servant of govern- 
ment, which it has aided and guided in increasing 
the commercial and political greatness of the coun- 
try. 

The society will never be thanked as it de- 
serves for its direct services to the empire, much 
less for its indirect ones. It is not that men are 
unthankful, but that they are slow to perceive that 
there is oceasion for thanks, and they are blind 
to their true benefactors. Rarely does a scientific 
inquiry like ‘* Davy’s Researches on Flame,’’ bud, 
blossom, and bear fruit, like Aaron’s rod, in a sin- 
gle night, and show forth, on the morrow, a Safety 
Lamp, the value of which men hasten to acknow!l- 
edge by cheques oa their bankers, and a service 
of plate to Sir Humphry. In general, one man 
sows and another reaps; the acorn is planted in 
this age, and the oak felled in the next. The 
seed-time is forgotten before the harvest comes. 
Too often, also, while the sower was a very wise 
man, the reaper is only a very needy or greedy 
one. He puts a money value on the grain, which 
the public apys, and cries quits. It would be dif- 
ficult to extort from many a London or Liverpool 
shipowner an acknowledgment that the Royal So- 
ciety did him a service by persuading govern- 
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ment to spend a round sum of money in sending 
out vessels to observe the transit of Venus over 
the sun’s disk. It would be still more difficult to 

rsuade him that he owed thanks to the astron- 
omers of Charles the Second’s reign, for watch- 
ing, night after night, the immersions and emer- 
sions of Jupiter’s moons; that Dr. Robert Hooke 
was his benefactor, by experimenting upon the 
properties of spiral springs, and Dr. Gowan Knight 
by making artificial magnets. The shipowner 
furnishes his captains with nautical almanacs, 
chronometers, and compasses, and thanks no one. 
The bookseller and instrument-maker have got 
their own price for their goods. Business-men 
do not thank one another when value is given for 
value. All London has been out gaping at the 
new electric light. It has gone home with dazzled 
eyes, not to meditate statues to Volta, or Davy, 
or Faraday, but to reflect that the light is patent, 
and must be paid for, and to consider the pro- 
priety of disposing of its shares in the gas com- 
panies, and retiring from the oil and tallow trade. 

We do not make these remarks complainingly. 
Scientific men have, at present, a fair share of the 
sympathy and gratitude of their unscientific breth- 
ren, and are every day receiving fuller and more 
kindly acknowledgment of the value of their 
services. 

Whilst we are writing, Mr. Macaulay’s elo- 
quent recognition of the debt of gratitude which 
the nation owes the Royal Society has appeared, to 


wipe away its reproach among the ignorant. He | 
must be an exacting man of science who is not! 


satisfied with the graceful tribute to the worth of 
his labors which a great literary man has so wil- 
lingly paid. 

We have spoken of the past glories of the 
Royal Society, but though its history has been 
four, we may say five times written, it has not 
become an historical thing. It never ranked a 
greater number af men of genius among its fellows 
than it does at present, and we trust the time is 
far distant when the society shall end with the 
name with which it began, and become, in sad 
earnest, the Invisible College. 

Three of the earliest members of the Royal So- 
ciety distinguished themselves from the other fel- 
lows by the innumerable additions which they made 
to natural knowledge, or, as we should now call 
it, physical science. ‘These were Isaac Newton, 
Robert Hooke, and Robert Boyle. The last is to 
be the special object of our further remarks. In 
genius he was the least of the three, but to be 
least in that triad was to be great among ordinary 
men. He comes before his greater brethren in 
point of time. He was older than Newton by 
fifteen yearg, and older than Hooke by nine. 
Newton wrote to Boyle as to a grave and reverend 
senior, and Hooke, who in early life was his ex- 
perimental assistant, displayed to his old master a 
love and esteem such as he exhibited to no other 
philosopher. It was long ago observed that Boyle 
was born in the year in which Bacon died, and it 





ceased prophet’s mantle had fallen upon him. He 
was the earliest pupil who applied, in practice, 
the lessons of the Novum Organum; the oldest, 
though not the greatest of the marshals, who won 
for himself a kingdom, by following the rules of 
conquest laid down by the imperial Verulam. As 
the patriarch, therefore, of English experimental 
science, he takes precedence even of Newton. 

It is in this capacity that we propose chiefly to 
treat of Boyle. He was too memorable a man, 
however, in other respects, not to require his 
whole character to be sketched, though it can 
be only in outline. Many excellent biographies 
of him have appeared, but no recent English 
writer has given an analysis of his scientific re- 
searches, so that a good purpose may be served 
by giving an abstract of certain of the more im- 
portant of them, with an estimate of their value, 
as examined by the light of a science, much of 
which is two centuries older than that of Boyle's 
time. He is eminent as a discoverer in chemis- 
try, heat, pneumatics, hydrostatics, and various 
other branches of physics proper. He was one 
of the great improvers of two of the most impor- 
tant instruments used in scientific researches—the 
air-pump and the thermometer. He was a zeal- 
ous naturalist; an active medical practitioner, and 
so good a theologian and excellent a Christian, 
that Lord Clarendon would gladly have assured 
him of a mitre, could he have persuaded him to 
enter the church. In all those respects we shall 
have something to say of him, but it is of Boyle 
the philosopher we have chiefly to speak. 

The Honorable Robert Boyle was the seventh 
and youngest son of Richard Boyle, first Earl of 
Cork, known in his day as the Great Earl, so re- 
markable had been his rise from a lowly station to 
the possession of great wealth and dignities. He 
landed in Dublin to seek his fortunes in 1558, the 
penniless and untitled younger son of a younger 
brother; and in 1632 he was entitled to style 
himself ‘‘ Sir Richard Boyle, Knt., Lord Boyle, 
Baron of Youghall, Lord Dungarvan, Earl of 
Cork, Lord High Treasurer of Ireland,”’ &c. &c. 
He had ample wealth also to support his titles. 
Through prudence, good management, and friends 
at court, he procured grants and favorable bar- 
gains of confiscated Irish estates, and his wealth 
enabled him to purchase property in England, so 
that he ultimately became one of the largest land- 
ed proprietors in the empire. His greatness is 
now almost entirely forgotten, or remembered 
only in connection with the more enduring fame 
of his sons, Roger, (Lord Broghill, afterwards 
Earl of Orrery,) and the subject of our sketch. 
The earl’s name deserves to be connected with 
those of his children. He was an upright, esti- 
mable man, and a kind, considerate father. Boyle 
was indebted to him for a most liberal education, 
and for the fortune which enabled him to devote 
himself to science. 

The particulars of Boyle's early years have 
been chronicled in a curious autobiography, in 


soon appeared that a corner, at least, of the de-| which he speaks of himself in the third person, 
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under the assumed name of Philaretus. As it 
acquaints us with the chief particulars of his life 
nearly up to the period when he commenced his 
scientific researches, we shall go briefly through 
its personal revelations, before saying anything 
concerning his labors as a discoverer in physics. 
Boyle was born at his father’s country seat of 
Lismore, in Munster, on the 25th of January, 
1626, O. S.* The Ear! of Cork, as his son tells 
us, “‘had a perfect aversion for their fondness 
who used to breed up their children so nice and 
tenderly, that a hot sun, or a good shower of rain, 
as much endangers them as if they were made of 
butter or of sugar.”’ As soon, therefore, as the 
baby, Philaretus, ‘‘ was able, without danger, to 
support the incommodities of a remove,’’ he was 
sent to a country nurse, and inured to plain fare 
and homely ways. Boyle thought he profited 
much by this regimen, though to appearance, in 
after life, he did little credit to his country nurs- 
ing, for he was a sickly valetudinarian all his 


days. Yet as he nearly made out the allotted | 


three score years and ten, in spite of several sharp 
il}iesses, and much swallowing of his own physic, 
it is likely that he owed something to his rustic 
cradle. 

Before he could appreciate the greatness of the 
calamity, which, however, he reckoned amongst the 
chief misfortunes of his life, he lost his mother, a 
woman of a free and noble spirit, and rich in the 
possession of many virtues. Some of the more 
glaring defects which marred his intellect in 
manhood, may be traced indirectly to this misfor- 
tune. The widowed earl transferred the love he 
had felt for the mother to the motherless boy, 
whose sweet disposition was not altogether proof 
against the injurious effects of his father’s double 
love. Philaretus dwells with a natural compla- 
cency on the fondness felt for him by the ‘ good 
old earl ;’’ and moralizes in his own fashion on 
the causes of it. He refers it partly to his being 
like Benjamin and Joseph, the son of the earl’s 
old age; partly to a likeness observed in him 
‘** both to his father’s body and his mind,” but 
chiefly, as he cynically enough conjectures, ‘ to 
his never having lived with his father to an age 
that might much tempt him to run in debt, and 
take such other courses to provoke his dislike, as 
in his elder children he severely disrelished.’’ 
The evil of this indulgence may be surmised. 
Boyle got a great deal too much of his own way. 
He was what is emphatically called, ‘‘ a spoiled 
child.”’ His studies and his masters were often 
changed. He went through no systematic or se- 
vere scholastic or academic training, but roved in 
a desultory way over the whole field of knowl- 
edge. He had a quick, versatile intellect, but he 
was not a deep thinker; so he learned many 
things, but none profoundly. His autobiography 
and his voluminous works, show him to have 


o The “ Biographia Britannica” says February, and 
ives authorities for its statement. yle’s father says 
January.—(Earl of Cork’s True Remembrances, printed 
in introduction to Birch’s Life of Boyle.) 


been, in all things but religion, an amateur from 
the cradle to the grave. Boyle confessed in after 
life to being much afflicted with ‘‘ a roving wild- 
ness of wandering thoughts,’’ which he amusingly 
and unreasonably imputed to his having been al- 
lowed, when a schoolboy, during convalescence 
from a sickness, to read ‘‘ Amadis de Gaule,”’ 
and other fabulous and wandering stories. He 
sought to cure the evil by “ the extraction of the 
square and cube roots,’’ which he found the most 
effectual remedy for his “* volatile fancy.’’ The 
cure was an exceedingly imperfect one, for few 
productions of able men exhibit less of logical 
method, orderly arrangement, and terse condensa- 
ition, than Boyle's works, although they are not 
wanting in clearness or graphic power. In the last 
century Johnson affirmed, that many talked of 
Boyle, and praised him, but that nobody read his 
books ; nor have the readers increased since Jolin- 
son’s time. The tide is now setting in favor of 
reprints, and Boyle has not been overlooked. His 
** Occasional Reflections’ have been reissued, with 
what result we shall see. 

Boyle, however, was no ordinary amateur. He 
displayed, while yet very young, a precocity of 
intellect, and a gravity and even melancholy rare 
\in a child; he showed, what is still rarer in 
children, especially spoiled children, a regard for 
truth, which was proof against every temptation. 
He never told a lie. 

Having learned before he was eight years old 
|to write a fair hand, and to speak French and 
_ Latin, he was sent in his ninth year to Eton Col- 
lege, where he remained nearly four years, and was 
‘allowed many indulgences. His aptness and wil- 
lingness to learn procured for him here the special 
| ettention of one of the masters, Mr. Harrison, who 
‘instructed him privately and familiarly in his 
chamber, in “ an affable, kind, and gentle way.” 
This kindly teaching acting on a genial disposi- 
tion, awoke in the eager boy a passionate desire 
for learning. Like many other great readers, he 
referred his love of books to the study of a single 
remarkable one in early life. The volume in 
this case was ‘‘ Quintus Curtius,”’ the accidental 
perusal of which, at Eton, ‘ first made him in 
love with other than pedantic books, and conjured 
‘up in him that unsatisfied appetite of knowledge 
that is yet as greedy as when it was first raised.” 
Boyle, we may be certain, mistook the nature, 
though not perhaps the extent, of the influence 
of ‘** Quintus Curtius” upon him. The “ Fairy 
Queen’”’ did not make Cowley a poet, but only re- 
vealed to him that he was one. Had the unsatis- 
fied appetite of knowledge not existed in Boyle's 
mind, before he fell in with ‘‘ Quintus Curtius,”’ 
Quintus would never have been read. It did not 
beget the love it seemed to create, but only made 
its reader fully conscious of a passion that had 
long and silently been growing up within him. 
From that moment, however, it burned with a 
double glow. : 

A schoolboy’s journal cannot be expected to 
record many incidents which shall seem memo- 
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rable to others. We select from Philaretus’ school 
life only such particulars as throw light on the 
tastes and labors of his manhood. Passing over, 
therefore, the recital of several narrow escapes 
from death, we halt for a moment at a tedious ac- 
count of his life being perilled, whilst at Eton, by 
an emetic administered to him in place of a re- 
freshing drink. ‘The mistake was owing to an 
apothecary, and Boyle was more frightened than 
hurt. It gave him, however, a dislike to medi- 
ciners of all degrees. He pungently remarks, 
that ‘‘ this accident made him long after appre- 
hend more from the physicians than the disease, 
and was possibly the occasion that made him 
afterwards so inquisitively apply himself to the 
study of physic, that he might have the less need 
of them that profess it.” When he became his 
own master, accordingly, he dosed himself, and 
was, like most other amateur doctors, a very un- 
hesitating practitioner. 

Soon after this came a journey to London to 
interrupt his desultory studies, a tertian ague to 
interrupt them still further, and, worst of all, the | 
reading of ‘* Amadis de Gaule,’’ already referred 
to, which, if Boyle's hypothesis were true, gave 
so incurable a bias to his roving fancy. Scarcely 
had he recovered from the ague before his father 
arrived in England, and Boyle went to visit him. 
The old earl soon found that he loved his favorite 
child too much to part with him again. He was 
taken from Eton accordingly, and resided with his 
father at Stalbridge, a country seat in Dorsetshire, 
which Boyle afterwards inherited. The latter 
had contrived, during his last year at Eton, to for- 
get most of the Latin he had learned, in conse- 
quence of *‘ the change of his old courteous school- 
master for a new rigid fellow.”’ 








At Stalbridge, after a time, he was sent to re-| 
side with an old divine, the parson of the place, | 
who instructed him ** both with care and civility.” 
Under his teaching he recovered his Latin, wrote | 
French and English verses, ‘and began” (which | 
is not very credible) ‘‘to be no dull proficient in 
the poetic strain.” He burned his verses when 
he came of age, because, countryman though he 
was of Shakspeare and Spenser, and contemporary 
of Milton, he held that ‘* English verses could not 
be certain of a lasting applause, the changes of 
our language being so great and sudden, that the 
rarest poems within few vears will pass for ob- 
solete.’’ It would have been well if the unwise 
prophet had entertained the same fear of the en- 
duringness of English prose, especially his own, 
and had spared posterity one, at least, of his five 
folio volumes. 

A fresh change of masters now occurred. 
Boyle passed from the hands of the old divine to 
the care of M. Marcombes, an accomplished 
Frenchman ; a shrewd, cynical man of the world, 
of the better sort; a soldier and a traveller, but 
not a profound scholar. With him Boyle spent a 
summer, reading the ‘‘ Universal History,’’ and 
in conversation in French ‘‘ equally diverting and 





instructive, which was as well consonant to the 
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humor of his tutor as his own.’ We can imagine 
how the congenial tutor and pupil got through 
the day. Monsieur Marcombes, who had the 
superintendence of Boyle’s studies for several 
years, did his duties faithfully, but the lake could 
not rise higher than the fountain. An accom- 
plished amateur himself, he made Boyle one ; and 
teacher and scholar were content to be amateurs. 
Their busy idleness was, for a season, ex- 
changed for unpretending playing. The Earl of 
Cork, who was a great encourager of early mar- 


‘riages in his family, concluded a match, in the 


autumn of 1638, between his sixth son, Francis, 
a lad of eighteen, and a step-daughter of Sir 
Thomas Stafford, one of Queen Henrietta’s maids 
of honor. Boyle accompanied his brother to Lon- 
don, where he was sent, in terms of the foregone 
conclusion, to pay his addresses to the lady. The 
suit prospered ; the times were too unsettled for 
long courtships or protracted wedding-ceremonies. 
The parties, after a short acquaintance, were pub- 


_licly married at court, in the presence of Charles 


the First and his consort; and four days after the 
wedding, ‘‘ the bridegroom extremely afflicted’ — 
the bride being left behind—and his unsympathiz- 
ing brother greatly delighted, were ‘‘ commanded 
away to France.”” They kissed their majesties’ 
hands; set sail on one of the last days of Oc- 
tober, 1638; and ‘‘a prosperous puff of wind 
did safely by the next morning blow them into 
France.”’ 

Their stay on the continent was much longer 
than either the exiled bridegroom or Boyle antic- 
ipated or intended. Accompanied by M. Mar- 
combes, the brothers travelled rapidly through 
Normandy, visited Rouen, Paris, and Lyons, and * 
settled for a season at Geneva. Here Boyle 
studied, with little relish, logic and rhetoric, but 
was ‘* enamored of those delightful studies, arith- 


_métie, geometry with its subordinates, the doc- 


trine of the sphere, that of the globe, and fortifica- 
tion.’ He also took lessons in fencing and 
dancing, and liked the first as much as he hated 
the last. He amused himself with ‘‘ mall, tennis, 
(a sport he ever passionately loved,) and, above 
all, the reading of romances.”’ F 

This brings us to the end of 1640, and brings 
Boyle to his fourteenth year. It marks an impor- 
tant era in his persona] history—the crisis of a 
great change in his spiritual nature—wh@h he 
afterwards spoke of as the most important event 
in his life. We pass it by unnoticed at present, 
as a consideration of Boyle’s mere intellectual 
qualities will, on the whole, furnish us with suf- 
ficient means for estimating his merits as a man 
of science. 

In 1641, Boyle left Geneva on a tour through 
the north of Italy, visiting, among other places, 
Verona, Padua, Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, and 
Florence. At Florence, he resided for a winter, 
studying ‘‘ the new paradoxes of the great star- 
gazer Galileo,’’ who died in the neighborhood of 
the city whilst Boyle and his brother were there. 
After a short stay at Rome, they bent their way 




















homewards, and arrived at Marseilles in the spring 
of 1642, intending immediately to return to Eng- 
land. Instead of bills of exchange, however, to 
enable them to complete their journey, they found 
letters from their father announcing the breaking 
out of the general rebellion in Ireland of 1641. 
The Earl of Cork immediately raised troops, put 
them under the command of his elder sons, and 
maintained the soldiers at his own charge. He 
was a punctual paymaster; and so completely 
were his available funds swallowed up by the de- 
mands of his troopers, that, although a few years 
before he had allowed his second son, Richard, 
(Lord Dungarvan,) a thousand pounds a year 
whilst on his travels, he could now with great 
difficulty send his two younger sons two hundred 
and fifty pounds to bring them home. ‘This pit- 
tance, however, never reached them. The agent 
in London to whom the remittance was entrusted 
proved unfaithful to his trust, and the disappoint- 
ed young men had to return to Geneva, and 
become dependents on M. Marcombe’s bounty. 
Here, such was the distraction of affairs in Great 
Britain, they waited in vain for nearly two years 
the arrival of supplies from England ; till, des- 
pairing of relief, they contrived, by raising money 
on some jewels in their possession, to reach their 
native country about the middle of the year 1644. 
Boyle found his father dead, and himself left heir 
to what in the end proved an ample estate ; but, 
at the period of his arrival in England, its value 
was nominal, and he could scarcely venture to 
call it his own. Everything was in confusion. 
He scarcely knew whither to turn, and was on 
the eve of joining the royalist army, when, by a 
fortunate accident, he fell in with his sister Cath- 
erine, Lady Ranelagh, with whom he resided for 
some months in London. A strong attachment, 
which lasted through life, subsisted between Boyle 
and his sister, who was twelve years his senior. 
She was a lady of great genius, courage, and 
piety, and is dear to every lover of letters, as 
having ministered to the comforts of Milton’s old 
age. Besides her sisterly care of Boyle, and the 
happy influence she exerted upon his disposition, 
she was able to render him an important service 
in his worldly affairs. ‘The majority of her rela- 
tions were royalists, but she was connected -by 
marriage with some of the chiefs of the parlia- 
mentary party; and, during the civil war, her 
interest was sufficient to secure her brother’s Irish 
and English estates from confiscation or spolia- 
tion. 

Boyle returned for a short time to the conti- 
nent, in 1645, to arrange his pecuniary affairs ; 
and it is not till 1646, (o.s.,) or a little more 
than two hundred years ago, that, at the age of 
twenty, he began his scientific researches. His 
collected works, including his Life and Corre- 
spondence, occupy six large, closely-printed folio 
volumes. These have been edited by Dr. Thomas 
Birch, and will be referred to as ‘‘ Birch’s Boyle :”’ 
the edition intended is that of 1772. His scien- 





tific papers alone occupy three formidable quartos,| and will retain, a high place as an observer, 
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after having been largely abridged by Dr. Peter 
Shaw. The abridgment we shall distinguish as 
‘** Shaw’s Boyle :”’ the edition referred to is that 
of 1738. 

It would be vain to attempt a systematic or 
chronological analysis of works so voluminous as 
those referred to. We must, with our limited 
space, be content to show what Boyle has done to 
extend pneumatics, and, more briefly, what he 
has achieved for chemistry, heat, natural history, 
and medicine. We select the subjects that have 
been least referred to in previous expositions of 
Boyle’s labors, and of those we shall dwell chief- 
ly on the first. Were we to attempt to discuss 
them all, we could only glance cursorily at each. 
Any one of Boyle's entire scientific investigations 
would equaily well illustrate his intellectual qual- 
ities, and exhibit his modes of procedure as a 
physical inquirer. Chemistry was, on the whole, 
his favorite science, and would furnish the amplest 
illustration of his character as a philosopher. His 
merits and defects, however, as a chemist, have 
been pretty fully canvassed and acknowledged, 
and the addition: he made to the recorded facts 
of chemistry secure him a place in the history of 
that science. A late distinguished professor, in- 
deed, guiltless of any purpose of jesting or play- 
ing upon words, once gravely summed up the 
memorabilia of Boyle’s history in the singular 
epitome, that he was “‘ the son of the Earl of 
Cork and the father of modern chemistry.’’ He 
was the Mentor, however, rather than the Ulys- 
ses of the chemistry of the seventeenth century, 
and neither made so many discoveries as many 
individuals among his successors have accom- 
plished, nor showed the genius that they have 
displayed in bringing to light new phenomena 
and laws. He was more the critic and corrector 
of the false chemistry of his time than the leader 
of anew era. When he had overthrown the old 
science, and had cleared a space for a truer and 
nobler chemistry, he helped to lay the founda ions 
of the new edifice. But he was so much occu- 
pied in preventing unwise architects from rebuild- 
ing the tottering walls he had pulled down, that 
he could do little himself towards forwarding the 
stately erections that should replace them, but 
supply materials for succeeding wise master- 
builders. His name, accordingly, occurs rarely 
in modern treatises on chemistry, much more 
rarely than in works on natural philosophy. 
Phosphorus, which he first introduced to the no- 
tice of English philosophers, but did not discover, 
has shed its radiance round his name for a cen- 
tury and a half, and has lighted it down to the 
present day. In addition to this, a certain noi- 
some volatile compound of sulphur, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, called of old ‘‘ the fuming liquor 
of Mr. Boyle,” still continues at times to offer 
up its sorry incense to his memory. But other- 
wise, his name is rarely referred to, except by 
professed historians of chemistry. 

In natural philosophy, however, he retains, 
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especially in reference to pneumatics. The first 
to construct and employ an air-pump in England, 
a very little after the earliest air-pump had been 
constructed in Germany, his name is inseparably 
connected with a department of knowledge, which, 
dealing with the properties of the atmosphere, is 
indissolubly interwoven with every one of the 
physical sciences. We shall not, therefore, con- 
vey to the reader a false impression of the kind 
of reputation which Boyle possesses at the pres- 
ent day, if we refer to him as a natural philoso- 
pher, rather than as a chemist, although, did our 
limits permit, we should endeavor to show that 
he has done more for chemistry than most of his 
successors give him credit for. It would be a 
vain task, however, to condense six goodly folios 
into a few pages, and we have this additional 
reason, and it is our chief one for selecting 
Boyle’s pneumatics as the exainple of his scien- 
tifie researches, that the early history of the 
air-pump in England has fallen into great and 
unaccountable confusion. The confusion is every 
day increasing, and cannot be remedied too speed- 
ily, so that a service Will be rendered to present, 
as well as to past, science if we remove it. The) 
subject, accordingly, is discussed somewhat fully 
in what follows. 





Pneumatics as a science was little known to 
the ancients. An instrument corresponding to a. 
very indifferent air-pump was constructed by Hero | 
of Alexandria, in which an imperfect vacuum 
could be produced by sucking out the air from 





the interior of a vessel by means of the mouth. | 
The Alexandrian air-pump may be seen, at the 
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ficult to produce, and still more difficult to preserve. 
Absolute emptiness has perhaps never been real- 
ized, but a very near approach to it has been 
made, and the void may be retained for a long, 
though not perhaps for an indefinite period. Tor- 
ricelli’s vacuum, which exists in the upper part 
of every barometer, was produced by filling with 
quicksilver a glass tube, shut at one end, and 
more than thirty inches in length. The open 
end was then closed with the finger, and the tube 
was inverted and plunged with its mouth down- 
wards below the surface of quicksilver contained 
in a basin. The finger was then withdrawn, the 
quicksilver immediately retreated from the closed 
extremity of the tube, which was held perpendic- 
ularly, and sank till it left a column of the liquid 
metal some thirty inches long. If the tube em- 
ployed were three feet in length, a space six 
inches long would thus be abandoned by the mer- 
cury. This space, if the experiment were prop- 
erly perfouned, was in winter as nearly as possi- 
ble, a perfect vacuum. In summer, it contained 
a little of the vapor of mercury. In 1654, ten 
years after the Torricellian vacuum had been first 
produced, the famous consul of Magdeburgh, Otto 
von Guericke, remarkable as the inventor of the 
electric machine, as well as the air-pump, was 
led to the conclusion, whilst reflecting on Torri- 
celli’s experiment, that air in virtue of its elas- 
ticity would expand when relieved from pressure, 
and continue to abandon a hollow vessel connected 
with a pump put in ection, till the vessel should 


_ become ultimately vacuous. After some prelimi- 


nary trials, accordingly, of another kind, he con- 


present day, in the hands of our nursery-maids, | nected a glass globe full of air, with a syringe or 
who never heard of Hero or Alexandria. Chil-| pump, exactly identical in construction with one 
dren are amused by having a thimble or a nut-| of the forms of the ordinary lift, or sucking pump, 
shell made to cling to the skin, after the air has| and found that by setting the piston in motion he 
been withdrawn from it by the action of the lips| could empty the globe of air. He proceeded to 
and cheeks. The thimble or the nutshell vacuum | make a number of interesting experiments, which 
is as perfect as Hero’s can have been, and the added largely to men’s knowledge of the proper- 
mode of its production is probably as clearly ap-} ties of air, and have made his name and the city 
prehended in the nursery as it was in Hero's) of his residence famous in every quarter of the 
time, and for ages after. The Greeks and Ro-| civilized world. So many were the visitors that 
mans had no air-pumps—not, however, because | crowded to Guericke’s house to witness his mar- 
they had not sufficient ingenuity to devise and_ 


construct them, for they used pumps to raise 
water, and an air-pump, though the cause of its | 
efficiency in emptying a cavity of its contents is | 
different, is merely a water-pump employed to 
withdraw air instead of water from a vessel. A 


erected in his cellar, with tubes ascending into an 
upper room, and connected with suitable appa- 


| vellous performances, that he had a large pump 
| 


ratus. At great receptions, the pump was driven , 


all day by two men, who kept emptying a very 
large copper globe of air. When an experiment 


false philosophy had taught them that nature ab- | was to be made, a communication was opened be- 
horred a vacuum, so that a void was non-existent | tween this globe and the interior of much smaller 
and impossible, and those who ha’ no faith in the | vessels, the air contained in which was immedi- 
possibility of a vacuum were as little likely to | ately greatly rarefied, and their cavities left nearly 
try to produce one, as the scientific mechenicians | vacuous. Were this the proper place we should 
of our day are likely to employ their ingenuity in| have much*to say in praise of Otto von Guericke. 
endeavoring to realize perpetual motion. The| The fame of the Magdeburgh experiments soon 
world universally doubted or disbelieved that such | reached England, and interested no one there so 
a thing as literal emptiness could exist, till in the | much as Boyle. He had been meditating, like 
early half of the seventeenth century, Galileo’s; Guericke, on Torricelli’s results, and was consid- 
celebrated pupil Torricelli, demonstrated that it| ering how best a vacuum might be produced on 
could. Nature may be truly said to abhor a vac-| the large scale, when he learned that he had been 


uum, but she does not forbid one. A void is dif- anticipated. He would probably have succeeded 
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in his schemes, and the likelihood of this, along| tle to himself. His account of his first air-pump 
with the certainty that Boyle had endeavored to| is contained in his treatise, entitled ‘*‘ New Exper- 
construct an air-pump before 1659, has led the| iments, Physico-Mechanical, touching the spring 
late Professor Robison, the writer of the able! of the Air and its effects, made, for the most part, 
article in the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica,” on} in a new Pneumatical Engine ; written by way of 
Pneumatics, to claim for Boyle the merit of being | Letter to the Right Honorable Charles, Lord Vis- 
an independent, though not the first, inventor of | count of Dungarvan, eldest son to the Earl of 
the air-pump. ‘* Boyle,’’ he says, ‘* invented his| Corke.’’ The date of the letter is 1659. It is 
air-pump, and was not indebted for it te Schottus’| reprinted in Birch’s Boyle, vol. i. Boyle men- 
aceyunt of Otto von Guericke’s, published in the} tions that he put both Mr. G. (Greatorex) and R. 
Mechanica Hydraulo-Pneumatica of Schottus, in| Hooke to contrive an air-pump, which should be 
1657, as he asserts, Technica Curiosa.’’ (Ene.| more manageable than the German one, and free 
Br., Art. Pnenmaties, p. 72.) This is compli-| from its defects ; and then adds, “ after an unsuc- 
menting Boyle at Guericke’s expense, in an un-| cessful trial or two, of ways proposed by others, 
ealled-for way. The former, who was eminently | the last named person (R. Hooke) fitted me with 
free from envy, meanness, or jealousy, explicitly | a pump, anon to be described.”’ (Birch’s Boyle, 
declares in a letter to his nephew, Lord Dungar-| vol. i., p. 7.) In a manuscript that was not pub- 
van, of date 1659, that he did not set about the/ lished till after his death, Hooke himself says, 
construction of an air-pump till he had heard of |‘ in 1658 or 9 I contrived and perfected the air- 
Guericke’s “‘ way of emptying glass vessels, by| pump for Mr. Boyle.”” (Waller's Life of Hooke, 
sucking out the air at the mouth of the vessel.”’ En-| p. 3.) 
couraged by the report of Guericke’s success, Boyle| This instrument consisted ‘‘ of two principal 
called in the assistance of Greatorex, or Gratorix,| parts, a glass vessel, and a pump to draw the air 
a well-known instrument maker of the time, fre-| out of it.” The pump was so placed on a wooden 
quently referred to in Pepys’ Diary. Between) tripod, as to have its mouth downwards, so that 
them, however, they could not succeed in fashion-| the piston-rod, or shank of the sucker, when, like 
ing a serviceable machine, and Boyle had recourse | the ramrod of a musket it was pushed home, as- 
to Robert Hooke, then a youth of some three and | cended into the cylinder or barrel. The object of 
twenty, but already remarkable for his mechanical ‘this inversion was to allow the glass vessel, from 
genius. Nodrawing of Greatorex’s contrivance has | which it emptied the air, to be placed in a vertical 
been preserved, but Hooke, who had seen it, says! position above the pump. This glass vessel Boyle 
of it, in his cutting way, that it ‘* was too gross to | called the receiver, an apparently paradoxical title 
perform any great matter.’ for a hollow globe, which was, if possible, to be 
At this point, the history of the air-pump in! emptied of its original contents, atmospheric air. 
England begins. Statements the most erroneous | The name, however, which is still retained, though 
and contradictory occur in the works of writers) modern air-pump receivers are differently con- 
of the highest authority, nor do we know any | structed, was eminently significant, and marked 
treatise which gives an accurate account of the | an important difference between Boyle's air-pump 
steps in the invention and improvement of the! and Otto Von Guericke’s. 
machine, or which rightly marks the parties by! The receiver was a globe, or rather pear- 
whom they were made. | shaped vessel, with a large aperture at its wider 
Men so eminent as Dr. Thomas Young, and) upper end, provided with an air-tight, movable 
Professor Baden Powell, have misled authorities | cover. Through this aperture the vessel could be 
of less esteem in this matter. Professor Robison, | made to receive any object, such as a burning ean- 
in addition to other mistakes, in his ‘* Treatise on! dle, or a living animal, on which it was intended 
Pneumatics,” (Encyclopedia Britannica,) attrib- | to try the effects of a vacuum. The hollow stalk 
utes one most important improvement (the double | of the pear-shaped receiver terminated in a brass 
barrel) in one place, to Hooke, and in another | tube, provided with a stop-cock, and ground to fit 
place to Hauksbee. Mr. Weld has completed the} into the upper end of the inverted cylinder. The 
confusion, by announcing, in his history, that the | latter had an opening in it close to the place where 
Royal Society has in its possession an ancient air-| the stop-cock entered, which could be closed or 
pump, once the property of Boyle, which is totally | opened by a brass plug, ground to fit it, and man- 
unlike any instrument figured or described in his| aged by the hand of the experimenter, or the worker 
works. It is time to set this matter to rights, and| of the pump. The piston, which had no aperture 
it may be well to remind the reader that, although | or valve in it, was not moved directly by the hand. 
the air-pump was invented in Germany, nearly all| The piston-rod had teeth cut on it at one side, so 
its great improvements have been made in Eng-/| as to form a rack, which was raised or depressed 
land. by a handle acting on a pinion or toothed wheel, 
Greatorex’s contrivance having been thrown| working into the teeth of the rack, as in the air- 
aside, Hooke constructed for Boyle, in 1658 or} pumps of the present day. We shall not dwell 
1659, the air-pump, with which his first series of | more minutely on the peculiarities of the original 
pneumatic researches was made. The merit of | English air-pump. An engraving of it will be 
devising this instrument should seem to be almost] found at the end of the first volume of Birch’s 
entirely Hooke’s. Boyle at least claims very lit-} Boyle, and in the second volume of Shaw's Boyle, 
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p. 472. It was necessary to describe it somewhat make some alterations in the structure, some of 
minutely, for a reason which will presently appear. | them suggested by others, (especially the ingeni- 
The most important points to be noticed about it ous Mr. Hooke,) and some that I added myself, 
are, that unlike any later air-pump, the cylinder | as finding that without them I could not do my 
and the receiver were directly connected, and, | work.” 
further, that it was provided with only one barrel The second pneumatical engine, like the first, 
or pump. It appears to have been partly in ref- | had a single barrel, but the mouth of the latter, 
erence to the former of those peculiarities, but | from which the piston-rod projected, was turned 
also because he did not pretend to be able to pro- | upwards, and the barrel stood in a wvoden box, 
duce ai absolute vacuum, that Boyle named his | or trough, filled with water, which rose above the 
instrument. He seldom calls it an air-pump. | mouth of the cylinder, so that the latter was en- 
Once he speaks of Guericke’s instrument as “‘ the tirely under water. The object of this arrange- 
wind-pump, as somebody not improperly calls it."’ | ment was to keep the leather of the piston, or 
* Pneumatic-pump”’ also but rarely occurs. The | sucker, always wet, and, as a consequence, ‘ tur- 
title he preferred for his instrument was that of | gid and plump,”’ so that it should move air-tight 
pneumatical engine.’’ Others called it the | in the barrel. The piston, which was moved by 
“ rarefying engine,”’ and it was known over Eu-|a rack and pinion, had an aperture in it, which 
rope as Machina Boyleana—Boyle’s machine. was closed and opened alternately, by thrusting in 

It was strictly a pneumatical, not a rarefying | and pulling out a long stick, managed by the hand 
engine. It could be used to condense air into | of the operator. But the great peculiarity and im- 
the globular receiver, as well as to withdraw air provement in the engine was, that the receiver was 
from it, as Boyle showed, and was thus something | not directly attached to the barrel. A tube, provided 
else than a mere vacuum-producer. Vapors and | with a stop-cock, passed from the upper part of the 
gases could also be introduced into the globe, as | side of the barrel in a horizontal direction along 
they were, in many of the experiments made with | a groove, in a wooden board, covered by a thick 
it. It was thus best denominated an air or pneu- | iron plate, and was then bent up so as barely to 
matical engine. project through the iron. The receiver was no 

At the present day it would be considered an | longer a globe, or pear-shaped vessel, with va- 
awkwardly contrived, ill-proportioned, and imper- | rious leaky apertures in it, but a bell-shaped, hol- 
fect instrument. It taught Boyle, however, and | low, glass jar, which, turned with its mouth 
his contemporaries so much, achieved such won- | downwards, like an inverted drinking-glass, was, 
ders, was so difficult of construction, and so costly, | to use Boyle’s homely, but expressive words, 
that its possessor called it his ‘‘ Great Pneumatical | ‘‘ whelmed on upon the plate, well covered with 
Engine.’’ He did not retain it long in his posses- | cement.”” When the pump was wrought, the air 
sion. With a rare and noble liberality, he presented | in the bell-jar, or receiver, was drawn out through 
it to the Royal Society in 1662, so that his poorer | the horizontal tube. The reader familiar with 
scientific brethren, who could not afford so expen- | pneumatics will recognize in the whole arrange- 
sive a piece of apparatus, might study pneumatics | ment a device which has been followed, with 
at his cost, and multiply experiments by means of | trifling alterations, in every later air-pump, down 
the great engine. Acts as liberal have been done | to the present day. Every modern air-pump has 
by many men on their death-beds, but seldom dur- | its ‘‘ plate’? made, however. not of iron, but of 
ing their life-time ; and wealthy philosophers have | brass, or of plate-glass ; and the bell-jar receivers 
rarely descended from the height of advantage their | are whelmed on upon the air-pump plate, as 
riches gave them, to put into poor men’s hands the | they were in Boyle’s day. One great advantage 
means of rivalling and oustripping them in their | of this arrangement was the increased stability 
favorite pursuits. given to the apparatus, by transferring the heavy 

For six or seven years Boyle turned aside from | glass receiver, which in the first air-pump was 
Pneumatic research altogether, and no one took | fixed by a narrow tube to the barrel, to a flat sup- 
his place, at least in Great Britain. Finding that | port, on which it rested on a broad base. Another 
few new experiments had been made in the course | advantage was the avoidance of many apertures, 
of many years, he resumed his inquiries into the | which could not be kept air-tight, so that air 
properties of the air, and began by constructing a | should not leak into the receiver. For it must 
hew air-pump. His account of this, which he | be remembered, that every pneumatic receiver, or 
distinguishes as his ‘‘ Second Engine,” and of the | other exhausted vessel, lies at or near the bottom 
experiments which he made with it, was published of a deep sea of air, as a diving-bell does at the 

| 
| 








in the shape of a letter to his nephew, Lord Dun- | bottom of a sea of water, and the latter does not 
garvan, entitled, ‘ A Continuation of New Exper- | more readily rush into the bell, through the small- 
iments, Physico-Mechanieal, touching the spring | est fissure, than air forces its way along the most 
and weight of the air, &c. &c. Oxford, 1669.’ | imperceptible channel into the exhausted receiv- 
The letter is dated March 24, 1667, which we er. In the diving-bell there is air, at least, 
may consider the year in which the second Eng- ‘to resist the intrusion of water; but in the re- 
lish air-pamp was constructed, though it may | ceiver there is a vacuum soliciting the entrance of 
have been finished in the preceding year. Vari-| air. The fewer, therefore, the valves and stop- 
ous considerations ‘‘ invited me,’’ says Boyle, “‘ to; cocks, the greater the chance of producing and 
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preserving a good vacuum. A third advantage, 
to mention no more, was the facility which the 
plate afforded for placing on it any object, such as 
a candle, a barometer, a thermometer, a piece of 
clockwork, a growing plant, or the like; and 
when the object was exactly arranged, bell-jars of 
various dimensions and shapes could be laid over 
it, and the pump set working. In the first pneur 
matical engine, bodies intended to be subjected to 
a vacuum were awkwardly inserted by a large 
aperture to the top of the receiver, or suspended 
within it by strings. 

Boyle published the account of the experiments 
he made with his second air-pump in 1669, and 
laid pneumatics again almost entirely aside for 
seven or eight years. In 1676, however, he be- 
gan to think of resuming the subject, and he was 
fixed in his resolution by a visit paid him by a 
very ingenious and inventive Frenchman, Denis 
Papin, whose name is still connected with one of 
his many devices, the Bone-Digester, a peculiar 
high pressure steam-boiler, with which he effected 
strange triumphs in cookery. He has a place, 
and a high one, long overlooked, among the in- 
ventors of the steam-engine ; and it will presently 
appear that he has a claim, also overlooked, to a 
high place among the inventors of the air-pump. 
Papin came to England in search of some situa- 
tion whieh might afford scope for his mechanical 
genius. Boyle had lost the services of Hooke, 
whom, as we learn from Mr. Weld, he generously 
released from his engagements with him in 1662, 
(Weld, vol. i., p. 197,) in order that he might be- 
come curator and experimenter to the Royal So- 
ciety. Papin for a time became assistant to 
Boyle, whose indifferent health prevented him 
from experimenting much himself, and a new se- 
ries of pneumatic researches was undertaken. 
This was the more readily accomplished, that Pa- 
pin had brought with him ‘a pneumatic pump of 
his own, made by himself,’’ and much superior in 
efficacy to either of Boyle’s pneumatical engines. 

An engraving and minute description of Papin’s 
air-pump are given in Boyle’s tract, entitled, “‘ A 
Continuation of new Experiments, Physico-Me- 
chanical, touching the spring and weight of the 
Air, and their Effects, Second Part.”” The sub- 
stance of this tract was first noted down in French, 
by Papin, who performed most of the experiments ; 
then translated by Boyle, or under his superin- 
tendence, into Latin, in which the treatise was 
first published. Afterwards, this was translated, 
under Boyle’s supervision, into English, in which 
it is reprinted in Birch’s Boyle, vol. iv., p. 504. 
We cannot give the original date of the Latin or 
English editions of the tract, which must be re- 
garded as the joint production of Boyle and Papin, 
but the experiments recorded in it are all dated. 
The first bears the date of July 11, 1676, (B. B. iv. 
519,) the last, February 17, 1679, (B. B. iv. 593.) 
Papin’s air-pump, which he brought with him, is, 
therefore, at least, as old as 1676, which may be 
considered the date of its introduction into Eng- 
jand. Its great peculiarity, as contrasted with 
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former air-pumps, was, that it had two barrels, 
It was, according to Boyle, Papin’s own contri- 
vance. The former, referring to the use he made 
of the latter’s mechanical devices in prosecuting 
his researches, says, ‘‘ Not a few of the mechani- 
cal instruments, (especially the double pump and 
wind-gun,) which sometimes were of necessary 
use to us in our work, are to be referred to his 
invention, who also made some of them, at least in 
part, with his own hands.” (B. B. iv. 506.) 

Papin’s air-pump was a curious machine; jt 
had two pumps standing side by side, the mouths 
of the barrels being turned upwards. Each of the 
piston-reds terminated in a stirrup attached to its 
upper end, and the stirrups were connected by 
a rope or cord, which passed over a vertical 
grooved wheel or large pulley fixed on a movable 
axis. ‘To work the machine, the exerciser of the 
pumps, as he is called in the original account, put 
his feet into the stirrups, and holding on, as it 
should seem, by his hands, to the upper part of 
the frame-work of the pump, or leaning against 
it, (for the description is not precise on this par- 
ticular,) moved his feet alternately up and down 
}as a hand-loom weaver does, or a culprit on the 
treadmill. The pistons or suckers, which were 
bottomless brass cylinders, had valves opening up- 
wards, like that of an ordinary water-pump ; and 
similar valves were placed at the bottom of the 
|eylinders, which were filled with water to a cer- 
itain height, that the pistons might move air-tight 
in them. From the cylinders, tubes passed to a 
common canal, terminating in the air-pump plate, 
on which receivers to be exhausted were laid, as 
in Boyle’s second engine. 

The advantages of Papin’s arrangement were 
very great. When a single pump is used, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult, as the exhaustion pro- 
ceeds, to draw out the piston against the pressure 
of the external air, which comes towards the end 
to oppose an unresisted force equal to nearly fif- 
teen pounds on each square inch, to the extrusion 
of the piston. When the piston, on the other 
hand, is pushed home, it is driven into the barrel, 
with the same force which resists its withdrawal, 
and is liable to break the valves, or injure the bot- 
tom of the cylinder. But if the piston-rods of ad- 
joining cylinders are balanced against each other, 
as those in Papin’s machine were, so that the one 
ascends as the other descends, the evils described 
are all obviated. The resistance which the air 
offers to the ascent of the one piston is balanced, 
or nearly so, by the foree with which it compels 
the other piston to descend, so that the two hang 
against each other almost in equilibrio. A very 
slight expenditure of force, accordingly, little more 
than is requisite to overcome the friction of the 
moving parts, suffices for the working of the pump. 
A double-barrelled air-pump not only exhausts 
twice as expeditiously as a single-barrelled one, 
but does double work for nearly the same expen- 
diture of force. In this respect there is an essen- 
tial difference between a double-barrelled air-pump 
and a double-barrelled gun. In the latter, a double 
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effect is gained only at the expense of a double 
expenditure of time and force. Two gun-barrels 
require twice the charge, loading, ramming, prim- 
ing, and firing of one barrel, and take twice the 
time to load. In the air-pump, on the other hand, 
the working of one piston renders much more 
easy the work of the other, and diminishes the 
time requisite for working both. The barrels of 
a musket are isolated, though lying side by side, 
and are not mutually dependent; but the pistons 
of the air-pump are, as it were, organically con- 
nected, like twins, and aid each other’s move- 
ments. The peculiarity of Papin’s device would 
have been more apparent, if his machine had been 
called, not the double-barrelled, but the twin-pis- 
ton air-pump. The twin-pistons were not the only | 
advantage of Papin’s pump ; its valves were opened | 
and shut by the air which passed through the aper- | 
tures they covered, so that the valves were self-| 
acting, like those of a water-pump. If the pistons | 
were only kept alternately ascending and descend- 
ing, nothing else was needed for the working of 
the machine. In Boyle’s pneumatical engines, on 
the other hand, in addition to the labor of working 
the pump, the operator had, at every stroke of the 
piston, to shut a stop-cock and thrust in a plug, 
or to open a stop-cock and pull out a plug. His 
engines, therefore, could not be wrought swiftly. 

It is not a little singular, that Papin’s air-pump 
should have been overlooked by most later invent- 
ors and writers, at least in England. We have not 
found it referred to in any recent work of authority, 
although its curious stirrup-arrangement, which 
has been employed in no English air-pump, might 
have been expected to attract attention towards it. 
Papin is mentioned by Nairne incidentally, as an 
improver of the air-pump, (Phil. Trans., 1777, p. 
635.) Dr. Hutton, in his Mathematical Dictionary, 
(1796, vol. i., p. 55,) mentions Papin’s two barrels 
and twin-pistons, but not the stirrup arrangement. 
In Shaw’s Boyle the whole machine is described 
and figured, but Papin’s name is not once men- 
tioned ; an omission, which, at the present day, 
would be considered inexcusable in an editor or 
abridger. The double pump must pass, with 
Shaw’s readers, for an invention of Boyle’s, yet! 
even the latter's great name has not kept the dou- | 
ble-barrelled stirrup air-pump in remembrance—a | 
significant proof how little Boyle’s works, even | 
when abridged, are read by the very historians of 
his labors. 

It is in connection with the double-barrelled air- 
pump that the accepted history of the instrument is 
chiefly erroneous, but the mistakes made in refer- 
ence to the more complex engine, have ultimately 
involved in confusion even the authentic records 
of the steps by which the earlier single-barrelled 
pump was improved. Recent writers on pneu- 
matics, having overlooked Papin’s machine, whilst 
they universally acknowledge the importance of 
two barrels with the pistons counterbalancing each 
other, have attributed this great improvement to 
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observer and very ingenious mechanician, who 
flourished in the first decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Baden Powell, in his interesting 
History of Natural Philosophy, (p. 235,) says, 
** Boyle made the first improvement, and reduced 
the air-pump to nearly its present. construction.” 
So general a statement, in a brief popular treatise, 
would not in itself, perhaps, call for criticism. It 
is quoted, however, by Mr. Weld, and has con- 
tributed, along with other things, to mislead him 
into a curious error, which, if uncontradicted, will 
propagate a great mistake. The point of Profes- 
sor Powell’s statement lies in the word ‘ nearly."’ 
In our judgment, he uses it with much too great 
a latitude. Boyle’s two pneumatical engines were 
awkward in construction, and without self-acting 
or mechanical valves. They could not be wrought 
swiftly, and they produced only an imperfect vacu- 
um. Boyle himself ingenuously and ungrudging- 
ly acknowledges, that Guericke’s pumps exhausted 
better than his. In compliment to his beautiful 
Pneumatic Researches, the whole of Europe, de- 
signedly passing by the prior claims of the Burgo- 
master of Magdeburgh, called the air pump ‘‘ Vacu- 
um Boylianum.”’ Boyle accepted the name, not 
as a compliment, but as a designation of what he 
intended when he used the word vacuum in his 
treatises. It referred to something between an 
absolute plenum and an absolute vacuum. It ap- 
proached to the latter, but fell short of it. It was 
not nature’s vacuum, the thing she so much ab- 
horred, but Boyle’s vacuum, the best that the 
Honorable Robert Boyle could produce with his 
pneumatical engines. It seems well to notice, al- 
though it is a digression, lest we should be thought 
to have forgotten our duty as biographers, that 
those things are not pointed out to disparage the 
genius of the great philosopher. Professor Powell's 
statement lessens instead of exalting Boyle’s claims 
to our admiration. His merit lies not in having 
constructed a perfect air-pump, but in having made 
an excellent use of a very imperfect one. There 
is a well-known class of painters who are always 
wandering about in search of ‘‘a good light,” 
whilst Wilkies are completing great pictures in 
dim garrets. There is an equally well-known 
class of natural philosophers, forever roving from 
mechanician to mechanician in search of better 
instruments; while others are discovering new 
planets, new living beings, or new elements, by 
apparatus which their dissatisfied brethren can de- 
monstrate to be unfit for the purpose. Boyle did 
not belong to this tribe. He spared no cost, or 
time, or trouble, in endeavoring to obtain a good 
air-pump, but he did not aim at an ideal perfec- 
tion. With what he was aware was an imperfect 
instrument, he fell to work and achieved wonders. 
His clear, keen, cautious spirit supplemented all 
defects in mere machinery. Had he possessed, in 
1659, one of the exquisite Parisian air-pumps of 
the present day, his discoveries would nevertheless 
have been for the time remarkable performances. 
Effected, as they were, with his awkward pneu- 
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matical engines, his pneumatical researches are 
evidences of a rare genius for experimental in- 
quiry. 

We may, therefore, without scruple, affirm, for 
it is the truth, that Boyle’s vaiveless, single-bar- 
relled, leaky engines, with their slow-moving stop- 
cocks, and plugs, and ineffectual caulkings with 
sticking-plaster, were very differently constructed 
from the double-barrelled air-pumps of the seven- 
teenth century, and were still more unlike the 
air-pumps of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. The difference, in the last case, is not quite 
so great, but nearly equals that between a Watt 
and a Newcomen steam-engine. 

The particular claim, then, set up for Boyle, 
that he devised the double air-pump, implied in 
the general claim that he reduced the instrument 
nearly to its present construction, may be set aside 
without further notice. That merit is disclaimed 
by himself, and ascribed by him to Papin. Hooke 
and Hauksbee are claimants against Papin, not 
against Boyle. Professor Robison ascribes the 
invention of the double pump apparently to both 
of the former, yet, after all, decidedly to neither. 
In one place he states that Boyle ‘‘ was now as- 
sisted by Dr. Hooke.’”’ ‘* This person made a 
great improvement on the air-pump by applying 
two syringes,’ &e. (Enc. Brit., 7th edit., Art. 
Pneumatics, p. 80.) Professor Robison then goes 
on to describe an instrument identical with Papin’s 
in the arrangement of its valves, and constructed 
on similar principles. Instead, however, of the 
stirrups, connected by a cord passing over a pul- 
ley, the pistons are raised and depressed by a pin- 
ion or cogged wheel, working into racks cut on 
the piston rods, as the single piston was moved in 
Boyle's pneumatical engines. No date is assigned 
to this alleged invention of Hooke’s, nor does its 
describer quote or name any work in justification 
of his statement. Professor Robison then describes 
Hauksbee’s pump, which is almost identical with 
the instrument attributed to Hooke, except that it 
is provided with the former’s well-known long 
gauge—an appendage which measures, but at the 
same time diminishes rather than increases, the 
rarefying power of an air-pump. ‘Throughout the 
remainder of his treatise, Robison refers to Hooke 
and Hauksbee as if they had been independent in- 
ventors of the double pump, the priority, however, 
being given to Hooke ; yet, in concluding his his- 
torical sketch, the latter's name is omitted, and the 
author, as if he preferred Hauksbee’s claim, says, 
‘* the double-barrel and gauge by Hauksbee were 
capital improvements, and on principle.’’ (Op. 
cit., p. 93.) 

Dr. Thomas Young, generally so exact, is not 
more accurate than Professor Robison. ‘‘ In the 
year 1658,’’ says the former, ‘‘ Hooke finished an 
air-pump for Boyle, in whose laboratory he was 
an assistant. * * * Hooke'’s air-pump had 
two barrels.”’ (Young's ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,”’ 
edited by Kelland, p. 278.) Dr. Young—a rare 
thing with him—gives no authority for his state- 
ment, and he evidently supposes that the first Eng- 
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lish air-pump of 1658 was a double-barrelled one. 
We have already, however, pointed out sufficiently 
fully that 1658 or 1659 is the date of Boyle's great 
pneumatical engine, which Hooke constructed for 
him—a single-barrelled pump, with a globular re- 
ceiver directly attached to it. 

Erroneous as Dr. Young’s statement certainly 
is, it apparently derives the fullest confirmation 
from the announcement made by Mr. Weld in his 
‘** History of the Royal Society,’’ that that body 
possesses a double-barrelled air-pump presented to 
it by Boyle in 1662 (Vol. i., p. 97.) This instry- 
ment is shown to visitors, and can be seen for our 
readers themselves at Somerset House. Its bar- 
rels are about fourteen or fifteen inches long, and 
the piston-rods have racks working into an unu- 
sually large-toothed wheel or pinion moved by a 
handle. ‘The whole instrument resembles an air- 
pump of the present day. 

It should seem at first sight impossible to ques- 
tion evidence so demonstrative of the true date of 
the double pump, as that supplied by the existence 
in the Royal Society's collections, of an air-pump 
presented to it by Boyle, and preserved since 1662 
in its museum. Mr. Weld’s statement, however, 
will not bear examination. He has himself, with- 
out intending it, supplied one of the means of dis- 
proving its accuracy. In the first volume of his 
History, (p. 96,) he quotes the following passage 
from the Journal Books of the Royal Society. 
“January 2, 1660, (O.S.) ‘The Society again 
met, when Lord Brouncker was desired to prose- 
cute the experiments of the Recoyling of Gunns, 
and to bring it in against the next meeting, and 
Mr. Boyle his Cylinder.” 

In explanation of the last allusion, Mr. Weld 
furnishes a note. ‘* This refers to the air-pump, 
which, according to Professor Powell, he reduced 
to nearly its present construction. The reader wil] 
be interested to know that the original air-pump 
alluded to above, and constructed by Boyle, was 
presented to the society by him in 1662, and still 
remains in their possession. It consists of tio 
barrels.” The text and the annotation plainly 
contradict each other. Had Mr. Weld considered, 
he would have seen that an instrument emphati- 
eally called a cylinder, because provided with one 
barrel, could not possibly be provided with two 
barrels. ‘The air-pump the Royal Society now 
possesses is not, then, the one the society request- 
ed Mr. Boyle to bring to its meetings in 1660. 
Neither is it the instrument which he formally 
presented to the society in 1662; for he had not a 
double air-pump in his possession till 1676, when 
he made use of Papin’s. Mr. Weld’s date of 
1662 can only apply to Boyle’s pneumatical en- 
gine completed in 1659. We have direct evidence, 
however, of the most weighty kind, to show what 
the instrument really was which Boyle presented 
to the Royal Society. In his ‘‘ Continuation of 
New Experiments Physico-Mechanical, touching 
the Spring and Weight of the Air; Oxford, 
1669,”’ already referred to, as containing the de- 
scription of his second pneumatical engine, the 





following passage occurs: ‘‘ Being obliged to 
make some journeys and removes, which allowed 
me no opportunity to prosecute the experiments, I 
had made no very great progress in my design be- 
fore the convening of an illustrious assembly of 
Virtuosi, which has since made itself sufficiently 


known under the title of the Royal Society. And | 


having then thought fit to make a present to per- 
sons so like to employ it well of the great engine 
I had till then made use of in the physico-mechan- 
ical experiments about the air,’’ &c. (Preface, 
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as a memento of the many great men who handied 
it, and gazed on it, and learned from it to alter all 
their conceptions of the properties of the air. It 
would be a monument also, and visible symbol of 
great discoveries, and preserve on permanent rec- 
ord, not the model or effigy, perhaps inaccurate, 
of the original air-pump, but the great pneumatic- 


| engine itself, which. represented for the time the 


ingenuity of some of the most ingenious men of 
the age. Such rejoicings, however, are prema- 
ture. Although it is nobly represented by an un- 





1,2.) This decides both what the instrument broken succession of no degenerate descendants, 
was, and the date of its being given to the society. | there is too much reason to fear that the original 
It was the first or great pneumatical engine of | air-pump, like the dodo, has long been extinct. 
1659, and was presented to the Virtuosi before} An ominous announcement of Mr. Weld’s 
their incorporation as the Royal Society, which makes this too probable. In a comment on the 
took place on the 15th of July, 1662. (Weld, | state of the Royal Society's museum or reposi- 
vol. i., p. 121.) tory in 1767, he says, ‘‘ There appear to have 
Further evidence is not required ; but it seems been a great number of models of machines and 
well to notice, since a claim is set up for Hooke | curious instruments ; and it is a matter of re- 
as having made a double-barrelled pump in 1660, | gret that these have not been preserved infact, as 
or before 1662, that we have what amounts to a|they would now form a collection of undoubted 
disclaimer of this from him. Waller, in his) interest.” (History of Royal Society, vol. ii., p. 
“ Life of Hooke,”’ after quoting a statement of | 43.) From this statement, it is plain that we 
the latter’s, already given in reference to his; may fear the worst. The wood-work of the 
share in constructing Boyle’s first pump, adds: | pneumatieal engine has, in all probability, been 
“ The draught of this air-pump and all its parts, devoured long ago by the ‘great fire,” or by 
as it was after published by Mr. Boyle, I have | some lesser fire, and its brass cylinders and ap- 
now by me, designed by Mr. Hooke, and I have | pendages have descended into the melting-pot, to 
heard him say, he was then sent to London by | emerge from it in more ignoble forms. None of 
Mr. Boyle to get the barrel [not barrels] and other | the present curators or members of the Royal So- 
parts of that engine, which could not be made at/| ciety, nor their predecessors, for more probably 








Oxford.””—(P. iv.) 

In a curious way, also, we have the united tes- 
timony of Boyle and Hooke, as to the configura- 
tion and appearance of the great engine. During 


Boyle's lifetime, he employed a Mr. Faithorne to | 


engrave his likeness. The portrait is drawn in an 
oval or medallion, with pieces of apparatus grouped 
around it. The latter were designed by Hooke, 
and one of the two most conspicuous instruments 
is the great pneumatical engine with a bird in its 
globular receiver. This drawing is copied as a 
vignette on the title-page of each volume of Birch’s 
Boyle. Three letters from Hooke to Boyle, of 
date 1664, containing references to the portrait, 
and its accompaniments, will be found in the Boyle 
Correspondence. (Birch’s Boyle, vol. vi., pp. 487, 
458, and 501.) 

From all that has been said it will appear that 
the double-barrelled air-pump shown to visitors at 
Somerset House, is as little Boyle’s original air- 
pump, as the famous mace of the Royal Society is 
Cromwell's ‘‘ bauble.”” The wreck of the great 
pneumatical engine may still lurk in some garret 
or cellar of Somerset House. If so, it will be 
readily recognized by a reference to the original 
drawing, and should at once be transferred to a 
place of safety and honor. One of Otto von 
Guericke’s air-pumps is preserved in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. All lovers of letters and 
science would attach a high value to Boyle’s air- 
pump, should it be recovered. It would be pre- 
cious as a personal relic of Boyle and Hooke, and 


than a century, are responsible for the disappear- 
,ance of Boyle’s aiz-pump, if in truth it is lost. 
Nor would it be fair, when all things are consid- 
,ered, to blame Boyle’s contemporaries, or imme- 
diate successors, or to accuse them of indifference 
or neglect. The instrument was presented to 
them, not as a curiosity or relic, but asa machine 
to be freely used for the performance of experi- 
ments. As such it was employed by the early 
members of the Royal Society, till other and better 
air-pumps came into use, and were at their disposal. 
During Boyle’s lifetime it would not be valued as 
a memento or relic, and when we consider through 
how many vicissitudes the society has passed; 
how often it has had to shift its quarters; and 
how limited its means of accommodation were for 
a long period, we cannot much wonder if the 
pneumatical engine was forgotten at some of the 
society’s removals, or deliberately abandoned to its 
fate. We may at least, with great reasonable- 
ness, assume, that its fragile glass receiver had 
been broken to pieces, before the close of the sev- 
enteenth century. The strange inverted cylinder, 
an awkward wooden tripod, which would then re- 
main, would not readily be recognized, even by 
instrument makers, as the exhausting apparatus 
of an air-pump. Only one, or, at most, two en- 
gines like it, appear to have been constructed, and 
these did not long remain in use,so that very few, 
after the lapse of fifty years, would be familiar with 
the appearance of the great pneumatical engine. 
After Hooke’s death, in the very beginning of 
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last century, there was none living likely to take 
a special interest in its preservation. Some zeal- 
ous curator, if it then existed, would sweep it into 
a corner, or sweep it away as lumber. Mr. 
Weld’s original air-pump, results from the combi- 


nation of two quite unconnected facts—the one, | 


that Boyle gave the Royal Society an air-pump in 
1662; the other, that the society now possesses 
an old air-pump. ‘That the latter is not the orig- 
inal great pneumatical engine does not admit of 
doubt. Boyle, moreover, is not known to have 
presented more than one air-pump to the Royal 
Society. Unless, therefore, there is evidence of 
the most explicit kind to show that the double- 
barrelled instrument was once the property of that 
philosopher, we must hold it as highly improbable 
that it ever was in his hands. It will presently 
appear that it probably does not belong to his age, 
but is an air-pump of the eighteenth century. 

A few words will conclude the early history 
of the English air-pump. Papin’s double pump 
does not appear to have been directly copied by 
English instrument makers, so that its stirrup 
arrangement, in particular, was practically un- 
known. We have been unable to find any allusion 
by Hooke himself to his having constructed a 
double-barrelled air-pump, nor has any reference 
been given, by those who affirm that he did, to any 
existing instrument, or drawing, or account of it. 
It would be dangerous, however, to assert an ab- 
solute negative on this point, for Hooke’s papers 
are very numerous, are immethodically arranged, 
ill edited, and not easily consulted. Yet had 
there been any notorious declaration of Hooke’s 
on the subject, it would have been quoted by those 
who favor his pretensions. On the other hand, 
Waller, who sets up a well-founded claim on 
Hooke’s part to Boyle’s air-pump, limits the 
claim to the one-barrelled pneumatical engine of 
1659. Boyle and Hooke were, from first to last, 
attached friends, and in constant communication 
with each other. Had Hooke devised a new air- 
pump, Boyle was the first person to whom he 
would have shewn it; and even if he had not ex- 
plained its construction to Boyle, the latter could 
not have failed to become acquainted with it, 
through one or more of his large circle of friends 
and acquaintances. Boyle, however, who ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Hooke’s ingenuity in 
reference to the second as well as to the first air- 
pump, speaks of Papin’s double-barrel, as some- 
thing quite new to him, and extols its advantages. 
lf Hooke, therefore, constructed a double pump, 
it must have been of later date than Papin’s, 
which he may have seen, for Papin and he must 
often have met at the Royal Society, and perhaps 
at Boyle’s residence. At all events, through 
Boyle’s account of the instrument, Hooke must 
have been familiar with Papin’s pump. Hooke 
(ob. 1702) survived Boyle (ob. 1691) about ten 
years, and may have constructed a new air-pump 
after the latter’s death, but we have not been able 
to find evidence that he did. 

The first double-barrelled air-pump of English 
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construction, of which, so far as we are aware, a 
figure and description are extant, is Hauksbee’s. 
They occur in a smal] quarto, ‘* Physico-Mechan- 
ical Experiments on Various Subjects, by Francis 
Hauksbee, F. R.S.”’ In the preface, the author 
says, ** The Honorable, and most excellent Mr. 
Boyle * * * * gave much light into the causes 
and operations of nature ; and particularly by the 
invention of that most useful instrument, the air- 
pump. The principal subject of the following 
papers is, an account of great and further improve- 
ments of this noble machine, the air-pump, and of 
many new experiments made thereby.”’ 

The date of Hauksbee’s work is 1709, but it 
consists chiefly of reprints from the Philosophica! 
Transactions of papers published in earlier years. 
All of these papers are of later date than 1703, after 
which we may date the pump also. It is not un- 
important to notice, that it was not made public, 
and probably not constructed, till after Hooke’s 
death. Haukshee speaks of it as an improvement 
on Boyle’s air-pump. Whether he is to be un- 
derstood as referring to Papin’s machine does not 
appear, but if familiar with Boyle's descriptions 
of air-pumps, he could not be ignorant of Papin’s. 
At all events, Hauksbee’s pump (the long gauge 
excepted) is simply Papin’s, with the stirrup ar- 
rangement and pulley replaced by racks on the 
piston-rods, and a pinion, moved by a handle. The 
advantages which attend the employment of two 
barrels, with their pistons balanced against each 
other, so as to be nearly indifferent tothe pressure 
of the atmosphere, are dwelt upon at great length, 
as if they had been realized in Hauksbee’s instru- 
ment for the first time. All these advantages, 
however, are pointed out with as much distinct- 
ness ‘in the description of Papin’s instrument of 
1676. In truth, the excellence of Hauksbee's 
pumps did not lie, as Professor Robison thought, 
in the introduction of any new principles, (the 
long gauge excepted,) but in the combination of 
recognized principles, and in the nicety of mechan- 
ical construction of the pumps. ‘They were a 
happy union of the best peculiarities of Papin and 
Hooke's air-pumps. Hauksbee adopted the double- 
barrel, counterbalancing pistons, and self-acting 
valves of Papin, but replaced his awkward stirrups 
and pulley, by Hooke’s rack and pinion. Weare 
strongly inclined to believe that Hooke’s supposed 
invention of the double pump, has originated in 
the observation of his rack and pinion in most 
modern air-pumps. It should seem, however, 
according to the evidence hitherta produced, that 
Hauksbee, not Hooke himself, first applied the 
iatter’s device to the double air-pump. Neverthe- 
less, Hooke is entitled to be named in connection 
with his own contrivance, and thus he will have 
a threefold connection with the instrument, as de* 
viser of the first air-pump, as one of the devisers 
of the second, and as the author of the method of 
raising and depressing the pistons in the fourth. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that the great merit of 
the early double pump, does not consist in the 
mode, whatever it be, employed to move the pis 
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tons, but in their mutual twin dependence, and in 
the arrangement of the self-acting valves. To 
Papin all this merit belongs. Whether he was 


the inventor of the instrument he showed to Boyle, 


we cannot positively affirm. Boyle understood 
that he was. Winkler, who was professor of 
natural philosophy, at Leipsic, in the middle of 
the last century, in his ‘“ Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,” gives a good sketch of the history 
of the air-pump. Hauksbee, and Leupold of 
Leipsic, who was contemporary with Hauksbee, 
are the only parties to whom Winkler refers as 
having a claim to be considered inventors of the 
double air-pump. He makes no allusion to Pa- 
pin’s. M. Libes, in his Hist. des Progrés de la 
Physique, states, that Papin and Hauksbee are the 
only claimants of the double pumps; and that 
Cotes of Cambridge, a contemporary of Hauksbee, 
attributed the invention to Papin.—(T. iii., p. 
56.) 

The reader will now understand why we should 
think it in the highest degree improbable that the 
double-barrelled air-pump of the Royal Society 
ever belonged to Boyle. It is possibly a relic of 
Hooke’'s, and of the seventeenth century, but more 
probably a memento of Hauksbee, and belonging 
to the eighteenth century. 

By such steps was the modern air-pump con- 
ducted through its first improvements. ‘They were 
but four, and we briefly recapitulate them here, 
for the sake of such readers as wish only the fruits 
of an historical investigation. 

I. 1659. The construction of a pneumatical en- 
gine, consisting of a single-barrelled pump, with 
a solid piston moved by a rack and pinion, and a 
globular glass receiver directly communicating 
with the cylinder. 

Il. 1667. The separation of the glass receiver 
from the cylinder, and introduction of the air-pump 
plate, on which bell jars could be placed and used 
as receivers. 

Ill. 1676. The introduction of the double-bar- 
relled pump, with self-acting valves in the cylinders 
and pistons, and with piston rods suspended at op- 
posite ends of a cord, passing over a pulley. 

IV. 1704. The combination of the rack and 
pinion of the first and second air-pumps, with the 
two barrels, twin pistons, and self-acting valves of 
the third. 

Great improvements have been made in air- 
pumps, even recently, although they do not gen- 
erally differ much in external appearance from 
those constructed by Hauksbee in the beginning 
of last century. The perfection of an air-pump 
lies in certain nice mechanical adjustments of con- 
cealed valves, and other internal, and for the time 
invisible, arrangements, so that mere similarity or 
even identity of outward appearance is no criterion 
of equality in effective power. An ordinary ob- 
server could not, by a casual inspection, distin- 
guish a chronometer which varies only a second 
in a week, from a chronometer which keeps time 
no better than a Dutch clock. We must guard 
against the notion that no improvements have been 
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made ‘since Boyle’s day, because air-pumps look 
the same. Historians of past successes, we would 
avoid the error into which historians so easily fall, 
of exaggerating the past because it is the past. 
The catholic, generous Boyle, were he to revive 
among us, would gaze with wonder and delight at 
our glass-barrelled, glass-plated, exquisite air- 
pumps, and cease to call his own the great pneu- 
matical engine. 

We have seen what Boyle’s air-pump was. 
We have now briefly to see what he did with it. 
Here, no Hooke nor Papin can divide the merit 
with him. Boyle was not eminently constructive, 
as they were, in the matter of mechanical devices. 
but he was very inventive in devising appropriate 
experiments, and he could always compass their 
execution. Hence it happened, that, though Otto 
Guericke, a man of great genius, had the start of 
Boyle by some five years, the latter made so much 
better use than Guericke of the air-pump, that it 
was named, by admiring Europe, Boyle’s, not 
Guericke’s, machine. 

There are few of the mechanical properties of 
the atmosphere which he did not learn for himself, 
and teach to others, by his instrument. Its vital 
or life-sustaining powers he understood better than 
most even of the learned physicians and naturalists 
of his time. He made some progress in investi- 
gating the chemical relations of the air, and in- 
geniously converted his pneumatical engine, as 
occasion required, into a retort, an alembic, a still 
with its condenser, and a gas apparatus, in which 
he evolved and liquefied fumes and vapors, and 
eliminated gases by *‘ corrosion and fermentation.’’ 
Galileo, Torricelli, Pascal, Guericke, and others, 
had shown that air is heavy, and that it exerts a 
great pressure on all bodies within it. Boyle mul- 
tiplied and varied the proofs of this by endless im- 
pressive and convincing experiments. He made 
a tolerable approximation towards exactly deter- 
mining the specific gravity of air, as compared 
both with water and mercury, and came nearer 
the true number than any of his early contempo- 
raries. 

The power of air to conduct sound had been 
long vaguely credited, then doubted, and finally, 
as it appeared, proved not to exist. Endeavors 
had been made to settle the question by very in- 
genious experiments with the Torricellian vacuum, 
in which a sounding body was placed, in the ex- 
pectation that, when made to vibrate, no sound 
would be heard. Allowance, however, was not 
made for the conducting power of the walls en- 
closing the vacuum, and the trial, in consequence, 
was conducted in such a way as to allow the 
sounding body to strike on the solid glass boun- 
daries of the void, as the tongue or hammer of a 
bell strikes the bell. A sound, accordingly, loud 
and clear, was heard, and the conclusion was 
drawn that the presence of air is not essential to 
the conduction of sounds, even when those are pro- 
duced, like the cries of birds flying high in the 
air, or a peal of thunder, in circumstances where 
they cannot be conveyed to the ear along solid con- 
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ductors. Guericke repeated the trial with his air- 
pump, and found that sound was not transmitted 
through a vacuum. .The experiment, however, 
taught him little. He does not appear to have 
expected the absence of air to annihilate sound. 
He seems to have thought, that if air conducted 
sounds, we should not hear these when much to 
the leeward of a sounding body. Guericke con- 
founded the transference of sounds, by a series of 
waves or undulations, /hrough the air, with its 
carrying or conveyance, like smoke by the air. A 
mistake of the same kind is constantly made in 
reference to all the physical forces, such as light 
and heat, which are propagated by undulations or 
vibrations, A simple experiment and a familiar 
observation will correct the false conception, and 
show what misled Guericke. The experiment is 
to drop a stone into a still pool. A ring-like un- 
dulation immediately commences to travel from the 
place where the stone plunged into the water, and, 
increasing in diameter, spreads on every side, till 
it reaches the shores of the lake. But the outer 
wave which ripples on the shore is not the very 
water which the stone first disturbed. Each par- 
ticle of water changes its place very little, and 
moves only through a small space, although the 
impulse commenced by the stone travels over a 
wide area. A sounding body causes air to undu- 
late, as the stone does the water. 

The observation which may be considered equiv- 
alent to an experiment tried for us by nature, is 
the spectacle of a field of growing corn, shaken by 
a gentle wind. When we look at such a field, 
we see wave after wave sweep over the nodding 
grain from one side of the cultivated space to the 
opposite. The ears of corn, however, have not been 
swept from one corner of the field to the other. Each 
ear, anchored by its stalk to the soil, has only 
moved forward a little space in the direction of 
the wind, and then moved back to its original po- 
sition. Sound travels through the atmosphere in 
the same way, not borne along with moving par- 
ticles of the atmosphere, which fly like arrows, 
carrying the sound with them, but propagated as 
a vibration transferred from particle to particle of 
the air, which is thrown into undulations, but does 
not flow as acurrent. The effect of a sounding 
body on the atmosphere is like that produced when 
we strike the first of a long row of billiard-balls, 
so as to make it impinge on the second. An im- 
pulse runs along the line, moving each intermediate 
ball very little, but causing the last to fly off from 
the row. Another striking illustration of what 
we are seeking to explain, is supplied by the firing 
of a great gun. ‘The flash of the cannon is ren- 
dered visible to the eye by a series of very swift 
undulations, which travel in every direction from 
the cannon as a centre. The sound, in like man- 
ner, by slower undulations through the atmos- 
phere, reaches the ear, whilst the smoke does not 
radiate from a centre, but is carried by the air 
entirely to windward. 

How far Boyle understood all this, we cannot 
precisely tell, but he was one whom no theory 
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would prevent from subjecting to direct trial, what 
he thought experiment only could decide. Unde- 
terred by the results of the investigations of Guer- 
icke and others, he tried for the first time, in an 
unexceptionable way, whether sounds are inaudi- 
ble in a vacuum. His experimentum crucis was 
as simple and elegant as it was decisive. He 
hung within the globular receiver of his great 
pueumatical engine, by a thin string, a watch with 
its case open. The receiver was large enough to 
contain sixty wine-pints of fluid, so that the watch, 
suspended in its centre, was far removed from the 
glass walls of the globe. 

The sounding body was thus detached from all 
solid conductors, the thin string excepted, which 
was as slight a conductor as well could be used to 
support the watch. When all had been arranged, 
the air was slowly withdrawn from the receiver, 
and the beating of the time-piece, which was loudly 
audible at first, fell fainter and fainter upon the 
ear as the exhaustion proceeded, till at length it 
ceased to be audible at all, whilst the silent hands 
moved as before round the dial plate, showing that 
the movements of the watch had not ceased, but 
only their sound. The air was then slowly read- 
mitted, when the sound reappeared, waxed louder 
and louder, and finally reached its previous in- 
tensity, when the receiver was filled, as at first, 
with air. 

The experiment was repeated by Boyle in va- 
rious ways, and the ingenuity of later observers 
has supplied many contrivances for making the 
experiment demonstrative to large audiences, by 
whom the ticking of a time-piece could not be 
heard. The original trial, however, was complete. 
Since Boyle’s time, no natural philosopher has 
doubted that the air is the great and essential me- 
dium of sound. 

From the earliest times, the necessity of air to 
the maintenance of combustion must have been 
more or less distinetly perceived, yet the notions of 
the ancients on the subject were at the best very 
vague. Nor could Boyle do more than dissipate 
some of the vagueness; yet he did a great deal. 
With untiring patience, he inclosed in his engine 
lighted candles, portfires, loaded pistols, which he 
fired by dexterous contrivances, and many other 
arrangements of combustible bodies, which he 
rapidly cut off from a supply of air, or did not 
kindle, as in the case of gunpowder, till the air 
was withdrawn. He did not interpret, or he mis- 
interpreted much that he saw that was instructive 
enough ; but he understood a great deal of what 
he witnessed. He could not only infallibly demon- 
strate that without air, flame could not exist, but 
he dimly foresaw what, apparently, might be easily 
apprehended, and yet was not clearly perceived ull 
a century later, that a burning body is not parting 
with some fiery essence or principle to the air, the 
loss of which renders it incombustible, but is rob- 
bing the air of a part of its substance, which is 
added to the burning mass, and makes it insus- 
ceptible of combustion. If a flaming candle owed 
its luminousness simply to its giving off an inflam- 
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mable principle, it should flame brightest in a 
vacuum, which would solicit the evolution of the 
principle of heat and light, whereas acandle will 
not flame at all in a void, but disappears, as if 
snuffed out by invisible snuffers. The moon has 
no atmosphere, and, therefore, we may be certain 
no tallow-chandlers, no camphine lamps, or coal 
gas companies. No lunar Diogenes goes about 
seeking for an honest man, at least with a lantern. 
The only torch that would suit a Cynic in the 
moon, is the electric light, which feeds upon elec- 
tricity, and not upon air. 

Imperfect as Boyle’s views on combustion were, 
they greatly exceeded, in clearness, those of his 
immediate successors. It was by defect and omis- 
sion that he erred, as well as Mayow and Hooke, 
who also, for their time, had unusually accurate 
notions of the nature of combustion, rather than 
by holding positively erroneous opinions. After 





those clear thinkers came the dark middle age of 
modern chemistry, with its chimera of a ‘“ phlo- | 
giston,”’ or invisible, unsubstantial fire-essence, in | 
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needless amount of infliction of pain on living 
creatures. We can well believe this, for it was 
quite in keeping with the amiability and benevo- 
lence of Boyle’s character ; but no indications of 
his humanity appear in the records of his pneu- 
matic researches. Experiments which would 
shock our readers if but alluded to, and which 
involved inconceivable and protracted agony to 
their subjects, are as calmly related as if they 
had been performed upon a candle or a time- 
piece. This would not seem wonderful in a 
strictly scientific narration, which supposed pain 
taken for granted, and left it unnoticed. But it 
was not Boyle’s way to progress through a sub- 
ject, like a railway train implicitly guidéd by the 
rails, nor even like a stage-coach, keeping, on the 
whole, the middle of the road. He got over his 
ground as travellers ride across Salisbury Plain, 
by a kind of zig-zag progression, which can make 
| the sharpest angles on either side without risk of 
breaking a fence, or striking a wall, or falling 
over a bridge. Y et not a whisper does he utter 
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theory an entity and yet a nonentity ; in fact, a/as to the cruelties he was perpetrating, although 
veritable dark lantern, which Lavoisier at last | Hooke, who has the reputation of being an un- 
succeeded in knocking to pieces, after satisfying | amiable man, when describing an experiment on 
every reasonable person that there never had been, /a living animal, cannot forbear giv ing vent to re- 
at any time, a light within the lantern to make it) morseful expressions as to the pain which the 
worth preserving. A hundred years of retro- | | experiment cost himself as performer and specta- 
grade speculation on combustion, divide Boyle's ‘tor, 2 nor omit recording that he will never repeat 
clear views on the subject from the clearer but | so crue] a deed. The explanation of the anomaly 
still defective views of Cavendish, Watt, Priest-| is to be found in the intense conviction Boyle had, 
ley, and Scheele, which culminated in Lavoisier’s that his air-pump experiments would immensely 
clearest announcement of the theory of burning, | improve physiology, enlarge men’s knowledge of 
in which, nevertheless, as in the sun, the tele-| the nature of respiration, and put in the hands of 
scope of a more modern chemistry can see dark the physician new methods of lessening human 
spaces. | suffering. 

Respiration and combustion are closely analo- | The stream of Boyle’s benevolence had scooped 
gous as chemical phenomena. The first man that | for itself one great channel, in which, fraught with 
quickened a smouldering brand by blowing upon gifts for his brethren, it all ran. He thought not 
it, had discovered that the breath of life is also’ of the agonies of a bird, when its pantings in the 
the nourisher of flame. The eastern moralist! vacuum promised to teach him how to cheat con- 
compared life to a vapor. The quenched, invert- “sumption out of her victims. Nor should it be 
ed toreh, was a classical emblem of death, and | forgotten that Harvey’s great discovery of the cir- 
the modern poet sings of the “‘ Vital spark of | ‘culation of the blood lrad filled the disciples of 
heavenly flame.”” Boyle was one of the first to Bacon with as extravagant expectations as to the 
give such expressions a literal signification, and results which should flow from the extension of 
to announce, with no little clearness, the aphor- his discovery, as men now-a-days anticipate from 
ism of modern chemistry, that no gas or gaseous | 'the triumphs of galvanism. The sacredness of 
mixture, in which a candle goes out, will support even human life was forgotten. It is scarcely 
animal life. As he, like all the chemists of his | credible, at the present day, that the chief phy- 
century, confounded the various gases under a|sicians of London, contemporary with Boyle, ap- 
common name of air, it was impossible that he! plied to the presiding physician of Bedlam, for a 
should announce the aphorism in the terms we | lunatic, into whose veins they proposed to inject 
now do, but he substantially gave expression to an animal's blood. When this extraordinary re- 
it. No subject interested him more than the re-| quest was refused, they succeeded in persuading 
lation of life to air. He tried a great number of | a crazy scholar, an emeritus out-pensioner of St. 
experiments, many of them, it must be confessed, | Luke’s, though not on its roll, to submit to have 
very cruel, as to the influence of a vacuum on sheep's blood transfused into his blood-vessels. 
living animals. Henry Oldenburgh, the thrifty Secretary of the 

It was with no wanton cruelty, still less in the | Royal Society, may still be heard, in an existing 
spirit of philosophic indifference, that Boyle tor-| letter in the Boyle Correspondence, chuckling 
tured animals. Burnet tells us that his sensitive-| over the crazy man risking life and what re- 
ness to their sufferings made him abandon the | mained of reason, for a guinea! 
study of anatomy, in that age prosecuted with a| When men fared so, we cannot wonder that it 
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went ill with pigeons and frogs. Boyle forgot 
everything but the mighty improvements in medi- 
cine which were likely to result from his experi- 
ments, and showed no mercy. And it is consola- 
tory to think, that the transient sufferings of the 
innocent creatures he tortured, have served to les- 
sen the agonies of generations of men, although 
the state of physiology in his day long prevented 
any harvest being reaped from his trials. Till 
Priestley discovered oxygen, and Cavendish showed 
the chemical composition of air, and Lavoisier ex- 
pounded the true relation of oxygen to combus- 
tion, respiration was an enigma, nor is it yet a 
perfectly solved problem. Boyle, however, had 
the faith of genius in the value of his early ex- 
positions of the relation of the atmosphere to life, 
and committed them contentedly, as a seed which 
should yet bear the choicest fruit, to the hands of 
his successors. His good taste was not so con- 
spicuous as his faith. In the drawing of his 
second pneumatical engine, he has introduced a 
revolting picture of a miserable cat struggling in 
the agonies of suffucation. In his medallion por- 
trait, as already noticed, he has a bird in the re- 
ceiver of his air-pump. The most maligned of 
French Vivisectors would not venture on such 
drawings at the present day. Boyle was in many 
respects before his age; but noble Christian as 
he was, he was tinctured with its barbarity. The 
designs referred to, however, are important proofs 
of the value he set upen his experiments on ani- 
mals. 

We can say no more concerning his air-pump 
researches, although much remains unnoticed ; 
neither can we dwell upon the services he has 
rendered science indirectly, by the proofs he gave 
of the value of his machine as an instrument of 
research. 

There is scarcely one of the physical sciences 
which is not indebted to the air-pump. Optics 
employs it to measure the refractive powers of 
gases. ‘The science of heat has been indebted to 
it, in the hands of Leslie, Faraday, and others, 
for great strides of progression. Acoustics by 
means of it ascertains the laws which regulate 
the propagation of sound through elastic fluids. 
In many ways it is essential to the researches of 
the natural philosopher and physiologist, and it is 
an essential appendage of every chemist’s labora- 
tory. It forms an essential part of the condensing 
steam-engine, and is employed on the largest scale 
in the purification of sugar, and in other economi- 
cal processes. If it has failed in its most gigantic 
application, that, namely, of the atmospherie rail- 
way, Boyle, at least, is not to blame. Had the 
projectors of that scheme looked back two centu- 
ries, and read the philosopher’s wailings over the 
failure even of the best sticking-plaster to close 
the chinks in his receiver, they would have thought 
twice before they tried to realize their project. 
When we think of all the air-pump has effected, 

we feel compelled to retract what we have said 
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and to unite with him in calling it the Great 
Pneumatical Engine. 

Had our limits permitted, it would have been 
pleasant to dwell on Boyle’s other achievements 
as a physical philosopher. We should have tried 
to show what an acute investigator of the laws of 
heat he was, often mistaken, always ingenious ; 
sometimes successful in bringing to light striking 
phenomena, and elucidating remarkable laws. He 
was the first to introduce into Great Britain the 
famous Florentine weather-glasses, which the 
short-lived but memorable Academia de] Cimento 
taught Europe how to make. England came 
thus to be provided with delicate thermometers 
earlier than countries lying nearer Italy ; and a 
great impetus towards the study of heat was com- 
municated to the natural philosophers of our coun- 
try. Boyle took a leading part in prosecuting the 
subject. He devised some very useful forms of 
the thermometer, and assisted in discovering a 
process by which the instrument might be infalli- 
bly graduated, so that all thermometers should 
agree in their indications—that is, should point 
to the same figure on their scale, when the heat 
affecting them was the same. He did not, how- 
ever, perfect a method of graduation. Hooke, 
Halley, and others, went further than he did, and 
Newton outstripped them all. The modern ther- 
mometer is as much his as the glass prism. 

It would have been pleasant also to have shown 
how endless his distillations, cohobations, sublima- 
tions, and fermentations were, and what glimpses 
he got of great discoveries, which, nevertheless, he 
missed. He toiled unceasingly beside the huge fur- 
nace, which the Hermetic philosophers of his day 
thought essential to their work, and constructed of 
dimensions large enough to rival a limekiln, or serve 
a glasshouse, as may be learned from his letters and 
folios, by the smiling chemist of the present day, 
whose crucible-furnace would go into his hat, and 
his blowpipe into his waistcoat pocket. Boyle 
called himself the ‘ Sceptical Chymist,’’ but he 
had a weak side towards alchemy. He was con- 
stantly begging, borrowing, or purchasing medical 
recipes, and much of his time was wasted in the 
manufacture of specifics. Religious considerations 
probably: precluded him from faith in the alechemist’s 
long sought for elixir of life, which should confer 
an earthly immortality on mankind. The elixir 
was the specific of specifics, which made lesser 
specifics needless ; the cure for the one disease, 
Death, which swallows up all others. Boyle did 
not believe in such a specific, but there was nothing 
in Scripture to forbid the belief that the day might 
come when man’s God-given skill should succeed 
in neutralizing disease, and Health should walk side 
by side with Life up to the very gates of the tomb. 
Boyle’s furnaces, accordingly, were always at work, 
concocting elixirs of health, but their ineffectual fires 
blazed in vain. The dyspeptic, melancholic elixi- 
maker himself, was a poor specimen of the worth of 
his specifics, though this was perhaps as it should 





against Boyle’s earliest and rudest instrument, 





be. The alchemical professors of transmutation 
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never had by any chance a penny in their purses, 
and the hermetic process always began by the beg- 
ging of so much base metal which the adept should 
transmute into silver or gold. Boyle was a stanch 
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mica for the noble metal, let it not be forgotten that 
his cautious temper made him err on the safe side, 
and think it better to save a little dross which could 
afterwards be purged out, than to permit any of the 


believer in transmutation, as he was well entitled to | gold to escape. 
be, for there is no @ priore objection to its possibil-| What Boyle did in physics proper, in hydro- 
ity, as there is to the possibility of a self-sustaining | staties, for example, and in electricity, we must 


perpetual motion, and in his time there appeared | pass by. His discoveries in these would have 
many proofs of transmutation having been effected./ won a reputation for a less versatile observer. 
It may be realized any day. Boyle tried to multi- | We must notice him, however, as the self-ap- 
ply the precious metals, and the gold showed symp- | pointed professor of an important art. We have 
toms at least of coming. He amazed himself, and | called him already an amateur doctor. It would 
alarmed Newton, who counselled concealment, by | be fairer to style him an Emeritus physician. 
an experiment where gold and mercury being min- | | | Padua or Leyden might have been proud of him, 
gled together grew very hot, and the latter seemed on gave the doctor’s hat to many less accom- 
going to ix. ‘There was nothing very alarming in plished students of medicine. He knew anatomy 
the experiment, after all. It was only a costly way | well, and was often present at dissections. The 
of illustrating, what a little gunpowder would have | meagre physiology of his time he had more than 
shown better, and a great deal more cheaply, that | mastered, for his air-pump &xperiments on living 
chemical combination is accompanied by the evolu- hamerser threw new light on the great functions of 
tion of heat. Not long before his death, Boyle pro- | respiration and the circulation of the blood. The 
cured the repeal of a statute of Henry 1Vth, which | | properties of blood and bone, and of the other se- 
forbade ** the multiplying of gold and silver,”’ so ‘eretions and tissues of the body, he had made the 
that more successful transmuters than himself might | subjects of repeated analysis. His knowledge of 
engage in the fixation of mercury, without fear of | | natural history made him familiar with the me- 
their lives. |dicinal virtues of plants and minerals; and his 

Asa naturalist he was indefatigable. He observed | chemical skill, we have seen, was constantly ex- 
for himself, collected specimens, read largely, and | erted in preparing novel remedies. He amassed 
carried on an extensive correspondence with every /an immense collection of empirical recipes, and 
quarter of the globe. Every one was pressed into tried them on himself, on his friends, or, through 
his service, from the English ambassadors abroad, | the physicians he knew, on their patients. It is 
to the laborers in his gardens, and the sailors he fell | curious, indeed, to remark his eagerness on this 
in with. It was a transition age, half credulous,| point. Whatever else he and his immense host 
half sceptical, but more the former than the latter, | of correspondents write about, the majority of them 
and many of Boyle’s correspondents had eyes only have something to say about specifics. Now it is 





for the wonderful. Among his unpublished works 
is a manuscript record of conversations with sea- 
captains and pilots. What wonderful things sea- 
captains behold we know, and how ready they are 
to charm willing ears with them. Boyle was a very 
cautious, though inquisitive man, and had a great 
stock of common sense. He needed it all in esti- 
mating the value of the recitals made to him; and 
we need neither wonder nor blame, if he sometimes 
stamped as authentic, narrations which, in reality, 
were half genuine mixtures of inaccurate observa- 
tions, unintentional deceptions, and deliberate lies. 
He winnowed the wheat from the chaff, on the 
whole, very fairly, if we remember how imper- 
fect his winnowing shovel was, and that there was 
but his solitary one at work. We may compare 
him, as a critic and methodizer of the natural his- 
tory of his time, to one of the Californian gold- 
washers of our own day. Up to his knees in water 
he stood, provided with one small wooden bowl, of 
his own making, with which to sift the gold from 
the sand. Down came the river, bringing grains 
of the true metal ; brassy pyrites particles, which, 
to many eyes, looked more metallic than the gold ; 
yellow mica scales glistening brighter than the py- 
rites ; pebbles, gravel, shingles, clay, sand and mud. 
With wonderful dexterity, everything considered, 
Boyle contrived to let all but the gold flow on ; and 
if he occasionally mistook grains of the pyrites or 





/a request that ‘‘ the incomparable Mr. Boyle”’ will 


send them a little of ‘‘ Ens Veneris.’’ Then it is an 
announcement from a physician, that he finds ‘‘ Agua 
Limacum,”’ (snail-water,) or some other abomi- 
nation, a powerful remedy. It was a certain way 
to Boyle’s good graces to send him a new recipe, 
which he acknowledged by presenting the sender 
in return with one of his choicest formule, or a 
packet or vial of some catholicon, as insect or shell 
collectors exchange specimens. Every one assisted 
him. William Penn sent Red Indian cures; 
Locke gathered plants for him at the due season 
of the year. Boyle came in the end to be gratu- 
itous consulting-physician and apothecary-general 
to a great section of England. Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians did not hesitate to submit 
cases to him, and he was a prompt and bold prac- 
titioner. In 1665 Oxford gave him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Physic. 

Doctor Boyle’s dispensatory was a catalogue of 
as vile abominations as ever sick man was compelled 
to swallow. ‘The compilers of the pharmacopeias 
of his time—for he was not a solitary transgressor 
—almost seem to have gone on the principle that 
the more loathsome the source of a remedy, the 
more potent it was likely to prove. Let invalids 
of the present day drink with composvre their bit- 
terest potions, and be thankful that they are not 
required, as their forefathers were, to turn canni- 
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bals, and masticate powdered human skulls, or the 
** ashes of a toad burned alive in a new pot.’’ The 
nature of the subject forbids enlargement on what is 
an important chapter in the history of science, in- 
teresting to the moralist as well as to the physician, 
and full of humiliating proofs that we are all Clo- 
dios. ‘*‘ What we fear of death’? makes every 
other repulsive thing lose its loathsomeness and 
horror. Life is gladly purchased on the most 


hateful terms. If any reader thinks we exaggerate, | 


let him turn to Boyle’s ‘‘ Usefulness of Philoso- 
phy,’’ which he will find abridged in Shaw's 
** Boyle,”’ vol. i., p. 94, and read the paragraph 
at the bottom of the page. If that does not satis- 
fy him, he can read on. He will not read long, 
without exclaiming, with King Lear, ‘‘ An ounce 
of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagi- 
nation.”’ 

In the occupations we have described, more than 
forty years wore away; but before we say any- 
thing further concerning Boyle’s deeds, it will be 
well to resume his personal history, which we 
carried no further than the close of his minority. 
This may best be effected by going back, for a 
brief space, to the narrative of Philaretus. The 
reader who knows it only so far as we have yet 
abridged it, and who is familiar with the wan, 
wasted, melancholy countenance, which looks out 
from the engraved frontispiece of Boyle’s works, 
will find it difficult to connect that mournful face 
with the commentary on it, which his autobiogra- 
phy supplies. Yet the account is his own, and 
we have not selected passages which should show 
him to disadvantage. ‘Those which we have taken, 
and others which are passed over, display him 
rather as an estimable, than an engaging youth. 
if he faithfully acknowledges his faults, he is no 
less careful to point out his virtues, and this with 
a minuteness and complacency not prepossessing. 

There were better qualities, however, in Boyle, 
than those we have yet seen, and they were des- 
tined, as well as his weaknesses, to an early ripen- 
ing. Whilst resident at Geneva, an event occurred, 
which, as we have already hinted, he was accus- 
tomed ‘‘to mention as the considerablest of his 
whole life.’’ To prepare his readers for this oc- 
currence, he tells us, in language quaint, but dig- 
nified, that up to the period of its happening, 
‘**though his inclinations were ever virtuous, and 
his life free from scandal, and inoffensive, yet had 
the piety he was master of already so diverted him 
from aspiring unto more, that Christ, who long 
had lain asleep in his conscience, (as he once did 
in the ship,) must now, as then, be waked by a 
storm.’’ In the dead of night he was roused from 
his slumbers by the thunders of a fearful tempest. 
Waking with the alarm that always attends sudden 
starting from sleep, he gazed with terror at the un- 
ceasing flashes of lightning, till he ‘‘ began to 
imagine them the sallies of that fire that must 
consume the world.’’ The noise of the heavy 
rain, and the roaring of the winds, loud enough at 
times to drown the echo of the thunder, ‘‘ con- 
firmed him in his apprehension of the day of judg- 
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|ment being at hand, whereupon the consideration 
‘of his unpreparedness to welcome it, and the hid- 
eousness of being surprised by it in an unfit con- 
| dition, made him resolve and vow that, if his fears 
were that night disappointed, all his further ad- 
| ditions to his life should be more religiously em- 
ployed.’’ Boyle does not conceal that * his fear 
was (and he blushed it was so) the occasion of his 
| resolution of amendment,” but he also tells us that 
‘*the morning came, and a serener, cloudless sky 
returned, when he ratified his determination so 
| solemnly that, from that day, he dated his conver- 
sion.””’ This happened when he was some four- 
teen years old. In after life, Boyle's religion was 
conspicuously free from the recognition of dread 
of punishment of crime, or the barter of good works 
for reward, as the grounds of Christian love and 
obedience. ‘‘ Piety,’’ he said, ‘‘ was to be em- 
braced, not so much to gain heaven, as to serve 
God with.” 

The piety which one grand natural spectacle 
awakened, another was first to shake to its foun- 
dations, and then to confirm. Soon after witness- 
ing the thunder-storm, Boyle made some excur- 
sions through Dauphiny and the south of France. 
| Whilst at Grenoble, ‘* his curiosity at last led him 
| to those wild mountains, where the first and chiefest 

of the Carthusian abbeys does stand seated ; where 

| the Devil, taking advantage of that deep raving 
melancholy, so sad a place, his humor, and the 
strange stories and pictures he found there of 
Bruno, the father of that order, suggested such 
strange and hideous distracting doubts of some of 
the fundamentals of Christianity, that, though his 
looks did little betray his thoughts, nothing but 
the forbiddingness of self-despatch hindered his 
actirig it. But after a tedious languishment of 
many months in this tedious perplexity, at last it 
pleased God, one day he had received the sacra- 
ment, to restore unto him the withdrawn sense 
of His favor.” 

In the sketch of Boyle in the ‘‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,’’ of which Cuvier was one of the writers, 
allusion is made to the resemblance in cast of mind 
to Paseal, which Boyle’s melancholy showed. |i 
has been no such rare thing, however, among stu- 
dents of physics any more than among men of 
warm hearts and sensitive imaginations, that Boyle 
and Paseal should stand alone as displaying it. 
The ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy” has to do with all 
sorts of men, but chiefly with those possessed of 
very limited or very great intellectual gills. 
Minds delicately poised are easily thrown off their 
equilibrium ; like fine balances, which weigh to 
the almost incredible fraction of a grain, and as a 
consequence are deranged by the presence of a 
trace of dust in one scale, and would have a set to 
one side’ given them by the down of a moth’s wing 
lying in one pan. Delicate balances, also, are 
easily strained if overloaded ; and the same law in 
great measure regulates the mental weighing of 
all kinds of truth. Students of the physical sci- 
ences are often referred to, as if their studies had 
no tendency to ruflle the spirits or overtask the i0- 
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tellect. Cowper, in one of his letters, referring 
to the stir which the public ascent of a balloon had 
occasioned, contrasts his own sadness with, the 
cheerfulness of the philosophers too much occupied 
and delighted with the outer world to brood much 
inwardly. Nor can it be questioned, that a relish 
for the natural sciences prevents that morbid in- 
troversion of spirit which metaphysical speculation, 
whether of an intellectual or emotional and esthet- 
ical character, tends to encourage, where there is 
a natural tendency towards inward brooding. But 
it is the observation of the striking phenomena, not 
the study of the laws of physical science, that has 
the enlivening effect. Naturalists, of the merely 
observing and describing class, and experimenters, 
fond only of showy phenomena and dexterous 
manipulations, are a cheerful, gregarious race, 
delighted with a new specimen or a new machine, 
and happiest when imparting their pleasure to 
others. But when we rise to the great discoverers 
and lawgivers in physical science, we find a vein 
of melancholy as apt to show itself as in impas- 
sioned poets, or recluse metaphysicians, or mighty 
painters and musicians. All the great problems 
in natural science—as the nature of heat, of light, 
of electricity, of gravity—and stil] more all ques- 
tions connected with life, bring us in the end, and 
by few steps, face to face with infinity and mys- 
tery. Weary nights and days are appointed to 
him who studies these things. Hope deferred 
makes the heart sick. Failure saddens and hu- 
miliates the spirit, unnerves the intellect, and em- 
bitters the temper. Ambition and vanity, pride 
and the love of power, are in the philosopher's na- 
ture as well as in the poet’s, and deaden or pervert 
the love of truth. Brains can be crazed and hearts 
broken by other disappointments than those which 


unrequited love occasions; and in the chemist’s| 


laboratory, the astronomer’s watch-tower, and the 
mechanician’s workshop, despair has found many 
a victim. And where great genius is found un- 
alloyed, or little debased by the meaner qualities 
of our common nature, and the .love of truth 
burns as a pure light—the /umen siccum which 
Bacon desired in all philosophers, and which fail- 


ure or disappointment cannot quench—the in- | 


stinctive tendency of the highly gifted spirit will 
be to inelude in its grasp more than even it can 
compass. The intellect, then, though free from 
all emotional bias, may be crushed, as Sampson 
was, by the very triumph of its own strength. We 
need not wonder, then, that a certain melancholy, 
easily deepened, is as consonant to the spirit of a 
Newton as a Shakspeare, or that it requires but 
an apparently trifling matter to develop it in either. 
Boyle’s sadness was the fruit partly of his weakness, 
partly of his strength. He was only some seven- 
teen when it first preyed on him; and the blame 
of producing it cannot be ascribed to physical sci- 
ence, in which as yet he was but a slender profi- 
cient. Neither, however, could physics cure it, 
for “never after did these fleeting clouds cease 
now and then to darken the serenity of his quiet.” 
He plainly had a natural predisposition to gloom, 
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which a weak body and a roving faney favored ; 
and though his occupations up to his early resi- 
dence in Geneva were not at all of a melancholy 
cast, they employed the mind too much, and the 
body too little, to keep the balance even between 
them. Boyle had unconsciously, and while yet a 
youth, adopted the maxim of the friend and chief 
counsellor of his later years, Archbishop Usher— 
** It is better to wear out than to rust out.”” The 
sword had already, and far too soon, began to pierce 
the scabbard ! , 

However, much, nevertheless, bodily or mental 
idiosyncracy, or both, may have predisposed Boyle 
to melancholy, yet something more, as he believed 
himself, was needed to give it the intensity and 
the direction which it assumed. He referred his 
despair, as we have seen, to Satanic temptation. 

This is not a suitable place or occasion for dis- 
cussing the Scripture doctrine of evil spirits, and 
their relation to man. But as biographers, we 
cannot avoid considering the effect which the he- 
lief in such a doctrine, as realized in his own ex- 
perience, had upon Boyle. For the ‘ clouds came 
after the rain,’’ and the temptation of disbelief and 
self-destruction returned at intervals during his 
whole lifetime, though never with the original 
severity. This fact supplies us with the key to 
much which we should in vain seek to unravel by 
searching through all his lengthened essays on 
heat and cold, the ‘* Sceptical Chymist,” or the 
account of the pneumatical engine. 

Whatever hypothesis he held as to the cause of 
his despondency, he could not but have been greatly 
affected, for the better or the worse, by so dark a 
temptation as that which haunted him. To see, 
like Macbeth, wherever he turned, a dagger thirst- 





ing for blood, ‘the handle towards his hand,” 
was appalling enough; but it was worse still 
| when the point turned as if magnetically toward 
| his heart, and the blood for which it thirsted was 
/his own. But when he further believed that this 
‘* dagger of the mind’’ was thrust upon him by a 
fallen angel, as malignant in purpose as mighty 
in power, to compel him to be the instrument of 
his own hopeless damnation, his belief, whether 
a wise or unwise one, could not but greatly em- 
bitter his agony. Yet whatever evil effect such a 
faith may be supposed to have had on some of the 
qualities of Boyle’s nature, few acquainted with 
his life will doubt that it put far into the back 
ground, or blotted out altogether, many of his 
weaknesses. ‘The remembrance and revisitings of 
temptations so fearful, could not but sober any 
mind, which retained its integrity in spite of their 
assaults. The applaudings of vanity spontaneously 
hush themselves, when the reins of self-control 
are trembling in the hand, and may be dropped 
from nerveless fingers at any moment, or flung 
away in despair. ‘The praises of this world have 
no attraction for one who has lost his hold upon 
it, and has come against his will under the domin- 
ion of the ‘ powers of the world to come.” A\l- 
though the ‘ poor ghost’? had been dumb, and 
there had been no claim of filial obedience upon 


















































































Hamlet, or purpose of revenge, we should still 
have heard him say as he turned from the spectral 


figure, 
Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
Ill wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms and pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there. 


One glimpse of the world of spirits introduces 
a new perspective into that of flesh and blood, 
and changes.the standard by which the value of 
earthly things is measured. If the dark visitant, 
however, stole away Boyle’s cheerfulness, he took 
also with him his pride and vanity, and ennobled 
and dignified his character. How compatible even 
surrender to a despondency bordering at all times 
on despair is with the clearest good sense and sus- 
tained intellectual effort, Cowper's mournful his- 
tory sufficiently shows. Boyle, moreover, did not 
surrender. He believed that he was fighting a 
great spiritual foe, but he was conscious also that 
he had prevailed. The mingled weakness and 
greatness of man, which Pascal wondered at and 
mourned over, appear in nothing more than in such 
a battle. What can be more humiliating to a man, 
than to have his individuality (the only thing that 
really is his) intruded on against his will; the 
chamber of his secret thoughts, which he would 
not open to those he loves best, and could not if 
he would, made free to the most hateful of visitors ; 
the very citadel of Mansoul with its gates flung 
back upon their hinges, and the daily haunt of evil 
spirits’ There is no humiliation of man’s nat- 
ural pride greater than this. Yet surely there is 
no arena on which his God-given greatness is more 
manifest. 

That, impotent to roll the gates shut again, he 
should still retain courage to fight against his ter- 
rible enemy, and face about and front him, is one 
of the strangest things in his spiritual history. If 
in men’s battles, the victory is considered great in 
proportion to the prowess of the vanquished, the 
Christian militant raises the highest war-cry when 
he exclaims, ‘‘ We wrestle not with flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers.”’ 

Boyle’s life was thus preéminently what every 
man’s life is, but especially every Christian’s, a 
battle and a fight. Melancholy had marked him 
for her own before his minority was ended, and he 
returned to England a grave man at twenty. ‘To 
serve God and to serve man was now his deliber- 
ate and great aim. He did not nurse in secret, 
and increase by nursing, his sadness, or excuse 
himself, on the score of indifferent health, from 
the most laborious tasks. It is true that he kept 
constantly proclaiming himself a valetudinarian or 
an invalid, and selected the strangest places in his 
scientific papers for announcing to his readers that 
he had a distemper in his eyes, a threatening, or 
a fit of the stone, but all the time he was shaming 
the most healthy and vigorous of his contempora- 
ries by the number and value of his labors. 
Time, which so many valetudinarians dawdle 
away, in unnecessary restings and slumbers, 
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Boyle rigidly economized. Tradition reports that 
in his later days, when his residence in London 
and the fame of his name exposed him to count- 
less unprofitable intrusions, he used on occasion to 
hang out a board with the curt and peremptory 
announcement upon it, “‘Mr. Boyle cannot be 
spoken with to-day.” 

For a considerable period after his second re- 
turn to England, Boyle resided chiefly at Stal- 
bridge. In 1652 and again in 1653 he visited 
Ireland, and remained in it for a considerable pe- 
riod, chiefly engaged in business arrangements 
connected with the estates which his father had 
left him there. His time would have been spent 
but unpleasantly in that disturbed country, but for 
the attentions of Dr., afterwards Sir William, 
Petty, celebrated as the founder of the modern 
science of statistics. This accomplished man in- 
structed Boyle in anatomy and physiology. In 
1654 the latter returned to England, and took up 
his abode at Oxford, where, along with Dr. Wal- 
lis and others, he kept up the association of in- 
genious men which afterwards merged into the 
Royal Society. It was here also that the “ great 
pneumatical engine’’ was constructed, as already 
mentioned, in 1658 or 1659. 

After the accession of Charles II. he removed 
to London and took up his residence with Lady 
Ranelagh. The king was very courteous to 
him, and Lord Clarendon urged him to enter into 
holy orders. Boyle, however, declined acceding 
to his request, partly because he thought that 
he could serve religion more if it was out of men’s 
power to say of him, as they said of the clergy, 
‘that it was their trade and they were paid for 
it ;”’ but especially, as Burnet tells us, because he 
had not ‘felt within himself an inward motion to 
it by the Holy Ghost.’’ ‘‘So solemnly,”’ adds 
the Bishop of Sarum, “‘did he judge of sacred 
matters.”’ In 1665 he was nominated, by the ex- 
press desire of Charles II., to the provostship 
of Eton College, then considered a post of great 
honor and profit ; but as it could only be filled by 
one in orders, he declined it. In 1666 he was 
brought into great public notice in connection with 
an Irish gentleman referred to by Dr. Birch, as 
‘* the famous Mr. Valentine Greatracks, the Irish 
Stroker.’’ He produced marvellous cures by 4 
process of manipulation closely resembling that 
practised by the animal magnetists of the present 
day. Greatracks was an honest and honorable 
man, and Boyle came forward to attest the reality 
of his cures. The celebratred astronomer, Flam- 
steed, went to Irelaad to be stroked by Greatracks, 
and was benefited either by the stroking, or 4 
subsequent attack of sea-sickness, or, as he 
thought, perhaps by both. 

In 1680, the Royal Society elected Boyle its 
president, but ‘‘ a great and perhaps peculiar ten- 
derness in point of oaths,” led him to seruple 
about coming under the obligations, which by its 
charter the president must incur, and he declined 
accepting an honor of which he was so worthy. 
He refused, indeed, every dignity that was offered 
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him. Charles II., James I., and William TIT. 
enjoyed his society and frequently conversed with 
him, but he sought no favors from any of them. 
His brothers being all noblemen, he was several 
times offered a peerage, but he resolutely refused 
it, and his reputation has been all the more abid- 
ing. Even Lord Orrery, a man certainly worthy 
of remembrance, is not half so well known out of 
Great Britain as his untitled youngest brother. 
In modest seclusion he carried on his labors, nor 
did any very remarkable events occur to diversify 
the proverbially monotonous life of the philosopher 
and scholar, till, on the 23d of December, 1691, he 
lost his sister, Lady Ranelagh, whom for nearly 
fifty years he had loved with that intense affee- 
tion, which is often seen, afler the effervescence 
of youth is past, to unite brothers to their elder 
sisters. Boyle had but imperfectly realized the 
greatness of his loss, when it was more than com- 
pensated. Before a week had passed, he was 
restored to his sister. He died on the 30th of 
December, 1691, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

His character as a natural philosopher may be 
gathered from what has been stated. He prac- 
tically ignored all speculation on physies which 
was of earlier date than Bacon’s publications. 





Aristotle he utterly distrusted, and Des Cartes he 
would not so much as read. To open his eyes 
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Like the naturalist, Boyle wanders aside to tell 
of spiders that sting through the soles of men’s 
boots, or to enlist his reader's sympathies in the 
risk of destruction which a new suit of clothes 
ran from his spilling, in the dark, some acid upon 
them, or to recount the vindication of the useful- 
ness of philosophy which was furnished by his 
smelling out, still in the dark, a bottle of harts- 
horn, with which he effaced the stains which the 
oil of vitriol had produced. Boyle’s prolixity has 
done his reputation great injury. It was quite 
incurable, for besides his avowed and systematic 
want of system, his early habits of desultory 
study had unfitted him for the use of a severe 
logic. No restraining editor, moreover, limited 
him to so many sheets or pages, nor did any judi- 
cious publisher counsel terseness and condensa- 
tion. The printer could not frighten so wealthy 
an author by the vision of his bill, and Boyle, a 
very Marshal Blicher, with forwards for his mot- 
to, was always in a hurry to be done with what 
he was at, and on to something else. He acted, 
accordingly, like the Frenchman, who apologized 
for writing a long letter because he had not time 
to write a short one. Boyle wrote a long treatise, 
and then a long preface apologizing for the 
length of the treatise, which might have been ju- 
diciously shortened in the time spent in writing 


on the outer world, and to read what it taught,| the apology for its want of brevity. Few of the 
with as unbiassed and unfettered a judgment as| busy moderns, accordingly, have read a tithe of 


he could secure, was his great aim. He was a 
very cautious observer, and was seldom misled 
when the whole facts came under his own notice, 
so that he was eye-witness as well as judge of the 
nature of the information which a phenomenon or 
experiment furnished. But he was often com- 
pelled to deal with other men’s alleged facts and 
observations, and then he went occasionally astray. 
No later philosopher has described in clearer or 
more perspicuous language, than Boyle uses, 
the phenomena he witnessed, the experiments he 
performed, or the conclusions at which he arrived. 
Nevertheless, Boyle is intolerably tedious and 
prolix in all his writings, and often, likewise, 
very immethodical in his arrangement, and defec- 
tive in logical precision. He excused himself 
from systematic discussion of the topics he consid- 
ered, because the scholastic successors of Aristotle 
had retarded the progress of science by their re- 
fined subtleties and undeviating rigid adherence to 
false systems, as if the evil had lain not in the 
system being baseless, but simply in its being a 
system. Hence even his ‘‘ Usefulness of Philos- 
ophy,”’ which peculiarly called for the most lucid 
arrangement and orderly discussion, is an undi- 
gested rambling discourse, which, instead of re- 
sembling the map which a military engineer Or 
railway surveyor would lay down of a country, 
can be compared only to such a chart as a natur- 
alist would produce, if he marked his course by 
tracing all the divergings from the main route, 
into which he was tempted by the winged insects 
he chased, or the rare plants he turned aside to 
gather, 


Boyle’s six folios; no one, probably, within the 
last hundred and fifty years, but the corrector of 
the press, at which Birch’s edition of his works 
was printed. His volumes have proved a mauso- 
leum, in which his name has been buried, not pre- 
served; like those Egyptian Pyramids, which 
are so immense, and within so uninviting and in- 
accessible, that scarcely one man in a century 
penetrates into their interiors far enough to read 
the name and the character of the king whose 
fame they were raised to commemorate. 

Modern writers, however, if they have read lit- 
tle, have not hesitated in many cases to judge sum- 
marily, as if they had read all. A tendency has 
latterly appeared, especially in this country, to 
speak of Boyle as if he had been greatly over- 
rated, had been too long remembered, had little 
intrinsic merit, and deserved now to be forgotten. 
This depreciation of the philosopher is in part the 
fruit of a reaction against the extravagant praises 
which his contemporaries and immediate succes- 
sors bestowed upon him. Those praises, however, 
are more extravagant in appearance than in reality. 
A sceptical, critical, practical age like our own, 
uses fewer words and more subdued expressions, 
even when its praise is hearty and sincere, than it 
was the fashion of our forefathers to employ in 
paying ordinary compliments. If we make this 
allowance, we shall find little to deduct from the 
estimate which wgs formed from the first of Boyle’s 
genius. The able author of the ‘* Sketch of Boyle,”* 
in the ‘** Penny Cyclopedia,’ has justly observed, 
that foreigners of the present day are not likely to 





be biassed in favor of the philosopher by those 
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considerations which may insensibly warp the 
judgment of his countrymen. The biographer in 
question, accordingly, refers to M. Libes, author 
of the Hist. Phil. des Progrés de la Physique, 
Paris, 1810; as devoting a chapter to the consid- 
eration of Boyle, in which he dwells on the great- 
ness of his physical discoveries, and the genius 
which he showed in making them. We may add, 
that Cuvier has dene the same thing in the Biog- 
raphie Universelle. Hoefer, in his Histvire de la 
Chimie, Paris, 1842, discusses in several chapters 
Boyle’s chemical discoveries, and insists on their in- 
terest and importance. Professor Hermann Kopp, 
of Giessan, in his Geschichte der Chemie, Bruns- 
wick, 1843, gives an admirable abstract, of the 
same nature, but fuller than Hoefer’s, and writes 
in the most cordial and eulogistic terms of Boyle's 
merits. In truth, since Europe named the air- 
pump and its vacuum after Boyle, down to the 
present day, he has had a high place assigned to 
him by continental philosophers of every nation. 
Nor have all his countrymen in later times written 
disparagingly of him. One of the highest living 
authorities on the subject has pointed out a merit 
of Boyle’s wholly overlooked both by his eulogists 
and detractors. Sir William Hamilton (of Edin- 
burgh) has shown that Boyle was one of the first 
distinetly to indicate the great Catholie division 
of the properties of body or matter into ‘* primary 
and secondary.’’ Sir William refers to the “ in- 
trinsic importance’ of Boyle's classification of 
corporeal qualities, and adds that ‘‘ they probably 
suggested to Locke the nomenclature which he 
has adopted, but, in adopting, has deformed.” 
(Hamilton's edition of the works of Dr. Thomas 
Reid, Note D, p. 833.) After such a testimony 
from so eminent a logician, metaphysician and 
physicist as Sir William Hamilton, we need add 
nothing further to prove that we are not laboring 
under a delusion in claiming for Boyle a high and 
lasting place among men of science. Those who 
deny this, have not, we believe, read the works 
they criticize. The ‘ History of the Air-pump,” 
already discussed, warrants the charge. Boyle’s 
prolixity may be an excuse for not reading his 
papers, but it should at the same time bar all crit- 
icism of them. They are dry enough reading at 
times, but they can be got through ; nor need all 
his works be perused to enable us to perceive the 
amount of precious ore which lies in the midst of 
heaps, sometimes hills of dross. 

We know no natural philosopher with whom, 
in quality of intellect, and habits of working, 
Boyle can exactly be compared. We could 
compound him, however, pretty well out of Dr. 
Joseph Black and Dr. Priestley. He had the ver- 
satility, energy, and unsystematie mode of carry- 
ing on researches of the latter. Priestley and 
Boyle were constantly experimenting on all kinds 
of things, and made many trialg without a definite 
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what the answer would be. Boyle, however, paid 
much more attention to the reply than Priestley 
did, and understood its meaning a great deal better, 
Both were equally ingenious in devising experi- 
ments, and successful in performing them, bur 
Priestley often totally misunderstood the phenom- 
ena he brought to light, and was led completely 
astray by his own experiments. Boyle resembled 
Black in the accuracy with whiclt he observed re- 
sults, in the caution with which he drew conclu- 
sions, and the skill with which he interpreted the 
phenomena he witnessed. He had the energy and 
versatility of Priestley, and the caution and logic 
of Black, but he was less versatile than Priestley, 
and more incautious and less logical than Black. 

Boyle, however, was something more than a 
philosopher. He was a Christian philosopher. 
Foolish as this world is, it contains many phi- 
losophers; wicked as it is, it contains many 
Christians ; but not many Christian philosophers. 
Boyle was one of the few who, from time to time, 
are granted to us by a kind Providence to make us 
wiser and better. He was not a Christian on the 
Sundays, and a philosopher on the week days; a 
Christian over his prayer-book, and a philosopher 
over his air-pump; a Christian in church, and a 
philosopher in his laboratory ; as too many good 
and wise men to appearance, altogether, and in 
reality, too much are. He studied Nature, not as 
a veil hung between man and God, but as the works 
of Him, without whom ‘ was not anything made 
that was made.’’ He worshipped God, not as an 
“unknown God,”’ such as the Greek philosophers 
raised an altar to, but as the Living One, the im- 
press of whose finger he had found on every mate- 
rial object he had examined, ‘‘ whose ways’’ he 
better than most men knew ‘ were past finding 
out,’’ but whose works he had found “all to 
praise him.” 

Boyle’s religious writings, nevertheless, are, 
not a few of them, altogether unsuited to the taste 
of the present day. We should be afraid to put 
into the hands of a lively youth his ‘‘ Occasional 
Reflections,’’ and few devout men of maturer 
years, at all conscious of a sense of the ludicrous, 
would venture, we think, to peruse them. Yet 
an Oxford publisher, as the reader may see from 
the heading of our article, has chosen those very 
Reflections which Swift and Butler parodied, as 
worthy of republication. We neither wish, nor 
expect for him, many purchasers. 

The depth and sincerity of Boyle’s piety must 
not be estimated by the want of good taste which 
appears in his strictly religious writings, consid- 
ered as literary productions. His life and his 
deeds are the best testimonies to his Christianity. 
Setting his claims as a natural philosopher aside, 
he has always seemed to us to resemble in many 
respects a gifted man of our own day. Robert 
Boyle and William Wilberforce had much in com- 


object, or precise expectation as to the result.| mon, although a first glance might lead to a very 
Both stood before the oracle, putting endless and | different conclusion. It will be well at once to 
unconnected and isolated questions to the priestess, | dispose of the differences between their characters, 


anxious for an answer, but without preconception | that the essential likeness in their dispositions and 
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aims, as well as in the events of their history, 
may distinctly appear. 

Wilberforce was a man of a singularly sunny 
and genial temperament, with a temper so sweet 
that no provocation could ruffle it, and a fancy 
and eloquence so fascinating, that alike in the 
drawing-room and in the house of commons, he 
was listened to with delight by all. Boyle was 
a grave, melancholic, formal man, whom Cowley 
and Davenant indeed praise for his wit, but whom 
Burnet speaks of as having had a certain too pre- 
cise stiffness of manner even to his friends. He 


had no gift of speech, but on the other hand was | 


afflicted with a stammer, and by nature he was 
choleric, and subject, as we have sten, to great 
fits of depression. 

Such differences, however, are but skin deep. 
The points of resemblance are much more striking 
than those of difference. Boyle and Wilberforce 
were alike as the children of wealthy men, not 
high in rank by hereditary nobility, but meeting 
on terms of equality with those who boasted most 
of ancestral honors. Both were spoiled children, 
allowed in early life an unwise amount of freedom, 
and permitted to play with study in a way which 
they lamented in after life, and the evil effects of 
which they sought in vain in maturer years to 
remedy. Both set out on foreign travel, actuated 


chiefly by the wishes of relatives and the ardor | 


of youthful curiosity. Both underwent, whilst 
abroad, a great spiritual transformation, which 
made ‘‘ all things new’’ for them, and returned to 
their own country still very young men, to devote 
every energy to the extension of Christ's king- 
dom upon earth. They mingled freely in society, 
were welcome in every circle, were admired for 
their gifts and accomplishments, and early in life 
were famous over Europe, the one as a philoso- 
pher, the other as a statesman. Neither of them 
was what would be called a business man, and 
both constantly lamented that they had not been 
trained to habits of closer application, but each 
contrived, from a strong sense of the value of 
time, and a deep conviction of duty, to go through, 
in his own immethodical way, a greater amount 
of work, than many of the most formal disciples 
of the red-tape school succeed in accomplishing. 
Both were indifferent scholars, and had no taste 
for verbal or philological inquiries, but the belief 
that the study of the Bible in the original, was 
the duty of every Christian who could acquire the 
languages in which it was written, and a persua- 
sion that such study would repay the student, in- 
duced each of them to become a proficient in 
Greek and Hebrew. In recognition of the im- 
portance of having the Scriptures translated into 
every living tongue, and in earnest advocacy of 
the claim upon the church of Christ to send mis- 
sions to the heathen, both were alike, and before 
their age. Their tongues, their pens, their influ- 
ence with the great, their fortunes, and their sym- 
pathies, were all flung into the balance, to make 
the seale preponderate in favor of the claims of 
the destitute and benighted of mankind upon their 
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brethren. They were alike also—Boyle, how- 
ever, more than Wilberforce, in the catholicity of 
their religious opinions. Both were attached but 
unsectarian members of the Church of England, 
counting it good but not perfect. Many of their 
dearest friends, whose Christianity was most ex- 
emplary, were dissenters, and they did net con- 
found dissent with schism. ‘The one was the 
friend of Baxter and Penn, the other of Jay and 
Clarkson. May such men abound, and break 
'down ‘‘ the middle wall of partition’’ which need- 
_lessly separates the true Christians of one denom- 





ination from another ! 

| Our sketch is completed. In labors manifold, 
in the founding of a lecture which should vindi- 
|cate the claims of Christianity upon mankind,* in 
|liberal gifts to every benevolent undertaking, in 
\large secret charities to poor scholars, and the 
| destitute of every class, Boyle spent his fortune 
,and his time. He looked forward to death with 
| Christian composure and fortitude, but he trembled 
as a man. He had a very sensitive body, and 
was the victim of a cruel disorder, which he 
|feared might rise to such an intensity in his Jast 
| moments, as to overwhelm his courage and his 
faith. But it pleased God, as it has often pleased 
| Him, to disappoint the fears of his doubting yet 
\faithful servant. He had scarcely taker to his 
bed before the curtain fell. The agonies which 
should prove unendurable, were never felt. The 
bitterness of death was not tasted. The awful 
tempter who had poisoned the happiness of a long 
‘life, quailed before the benignant presence of Him 
who is with His people even unto the end. Life 
ebbed away, and its dying murmur uttered only 
the peaceful sqund, “ He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 


* We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure, and its au- 
thor the justice, of adverting to one of the most recent 
works which has appeared in connection with the Boyle 
Lecture, ‘‘ The Religions of the World,” by the Rev. F. 
Maurice. This treatise is perhaps less known in the cir- 
cles of nonconformity than it deserves to be. The few 
minds in England that are attentive to the development 
of our higher theological literature, know Mr. Maurice 
to be one of the most accomplished writers of the age, in 
all topics that respect the theory of religious belief, and 
the relations of Christianity to philosophical systems. 
The work to which we have referred more than sustains 
his high reputation. A less speculative mind might per- 
haps object to it, too great a fondness for the discovery 
of system and order in the disjecta membra of non-Chris- 
tian creeds and superstitions, and also a tendency shared 
by him with the whole school in the Church of England 
to which he belongs, to shift the centre of Christianity 
from the atonement to the incarnation of the Redeemer ; 
but every candid person will be pleased with the spirit 
of deep and liberal sympathy, in combination with exten- 
sive learning, with which he has divined not less than 
investigated the peculiarities of the religions which pre- 
vail in partibus tnfidelium, and every Christian will re- 
joice in his able development of the resources of the gos- 
pel as the religion of grcrse which incorporates all 
that is natural, and sets aside all that is perverse in other 
beliefs, and that not hy a critical eclecticism, but by a 
creative inspiration. We willingly pay this tribute to 
an able scholar, a genial thinker, a liberal divine, who 
has not been spoiled by the philosophy and vain deceit 
in which he has been much conversant, and a simple and 
graceful writer, who, amid the current sophistication of 
the philosophic style, has not yet learned to be ashamed 
of the English language. 











From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE EDDY- 
STONE LIGHTHOUSE. 
* eo * * * * ~ 

I coup scarcely at first believe that they were 

all dead—that I was never more to hear the voice 

of parent, brother, or sister—that I was utterly 

a alone in the world. But so it was; within the 

| i space of eight months, as the worthy curate told 

} me, the grave had closed over the whole of my 

family. It was some consolation that my mother 

had died blessing me; but, nevertheless, I now 

bitterly repented that I had gone to sea, instead 

of remaining, as 1 might have done, to stay and 

i comfort her in her old age. Yet she had approved 
4 





| of the step I took, and after all I acted for the best. 
| Mr. Jones told me that she had said to him, *‘ that I 

i had always been a good and dutiful son to her, and 

that she hoped, though she was not to live to see 
: it, that | would some day find something to my 
i taste, so that I might settle down contentedly.”’ 
She was always such a kind soul. 

f It was now necessary for me to shape my course 
, anew. If I had been unable before to turn the 
i education I had received to any good account, I 
thought it very unlikely I should succeed in doing 
4)! so now. The only thing in that way which seemed 
| to me possible of attainment at the time was a re- 
engagement as an usher in some school ; but I in- 
ql stantly dismissed the idea, for I had had enough 
4 of that drudgery at Little Hampton. So being 

. now a tolerable seaman, and seeing nothing else 
| to do, I made up my mind to stick to the only pro- 
, fession I had acquired, and to seek another ship. 

But as the Neptune had disgusted me with the 
| merchant service, I set off for Plymouth, with the 
H intention of volunteering for the navy, where, be- 
; sides other advantages, I thought that my natural 
good qualities and abilities had a better chance of 
getting fair play. 

On reaching Devonport I found there was no 
a ship fitting out for sea just then ; but as I had still 
4 some money left, and could afford to be idle for a 
{i week or two, I resolved to wait a short time and 

see what might turn up. I lodged at a tavern 
Ry ealled the Rodney, and the time went by quickly 
4 enough, for I had never been in that neighborhood 
t before, and there is a good deal to be seen there. 
Le I spent almost all my time walking about the 
Mount Edgecumbe grounds and other places with 
| some acquaintances I had made—it is not difficult 
to make such in Plymouth—and I enjoyed myself 
much, for the weather was beautiful; it was the 
f month of August, near its close. However, at 
I the end of a fortnight my reckoning at the Rodney 
i. was presented ; and when I had paid it, I found I 

i had not money enough left to keep me afloat much 
| longer. I told my situation to the landlord, a very 
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Just as we were talking about it, over a glass 
of grog, a man came in and said— 

“Here ’s a rum go, Jem, (that was the land- 
lord's name ;) that other chap has left the Stone, 
too! I’m blessed if it isn’t the third within the 
last eight weeks !”’ 

‘** Why, now,”’ said the landlord to me, * that's 
the very thing for you, my man—that ’s to say, 
always supposing you don’t dislike a little confine- 
ment and regular hours !”’ 

** What is it?”’ said I. 

** It’s one of the keepers of the Stone Light,” 
replied he, ‘‘ who has given up the job. What 
do you say to it? It's the very thing for a man 
like you, who seem to be a bit of a scholar, and 
not to like to work overmuch.”’ 

Nothing at the time could have been more to 
my mind, for I little imagined what the nature of 
the situation was. I lost no time in applying for 
the post, and my certificates being good, and be- 
sides—most unaccountably, as I then thought—no 
one else offering, 1 was almost immediately ac- 
cepted. They said I must engage for six months, 
as they were tired of men leaving the place almost 
as soon as appointed. I said 1 would engage for 
a year if they chose; but they smiled, and said 
six months was enough to begin with. 

When all was arranged, I began to congratulate 
myself on my good fortune. I thought with the 
landlord, that it was the very thing for me. An 
easy life, plenty to eat and drink, warm shelter, 
and tolerably good pay, I considered quite enough 
to content any reasonable being. I could not un- 
derstand why my predecessors had given up the 
service, and thought they must have been men 
who did not know when they were well off. 

Nevertheless, even at that time, I thought it 
possible I might de a little dull now and then ; so, 
that I might have something to amuse myself with, 
I bought a pack of cards to play with the other 
keeper, a second-hand musical snuff-box, and an 
excellent jest-book, with a collection of songs at 
the end of it. Then, seeing I had no likelihood 
of being able for some time to put my money to 
any agreeable use, I spent what remained of it in 
a jollification at the Rodney; there were two fid- 
dies and a flute, and we danced till morning in a 
back room. How many years it is since then! 
And yet that was the last really happy evening I 
have ever spent. 

Next morning I went on board the lighthouse 
tender, and we sailed for the Eddystone. On the 
way, one of the men remarked to me significantly, 
that it was a Friday. 

*« What of that?”’ said I; ‘all sensible people 
ridicule your superstitions about a Friday.” 

** Well, well,’’ said he, *‘ we shall see.”’ 

But I only laughed at him, and told him that 





honest man, who said it was not probable that any |so little did I think of what he said, I resolved, 
since I was going to a desert island on that day, 
to take the name of Friday, and to call the other 
keeper Robinson Crusoe. I remember that well: 
the fact was, I was in the highest spirits. 

The weather was fine, and the wind favorable, 


f king's ship would be commissioned at Plymouth 
| for some time, and that my best plan would be to 
go to Bristol immediately, as there 1 would have 
a better chance of finding a good berth in a mer- 
i chant vessel. 
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though light; in about three hours we reached 
our destination, and effected a landing without dif- 
ficulty. There was little time lost; some stores 
the tender had brought off were quickly got out of 
her; in half-an-hour she was standing back for 
Plymouth, and I was eft to establish myself in 
my new abode. 

“ Well,” said I to myself, as 1 looked about 
me, “‘ here I am, snug and comfortable! After 
knocking about the world as I have done, it is 
something to find such a resting place; and, dis- 
gusted as I am with the coldness and selfishness of 
society, it is still better to find myself so effectually 
removed from it.”” I little knew what I was say- 
ing, or what I was to endure there. 

The other light-keeper—good reason I have to 


remember him—was an elderly man, and a Scot. 


] was by no means taken with his appearance, for 
he looked grave and unsocial—anything, in fact, 
but a jolly companion. However, he was cour- 
teous enough at first, showing me all over the light- 
house, pointing out the different apparatus, and 
explaining to me my various duties. With regard 
to the Jast, indeed, he expatiated on them at such 
length, few and simple though they were, that I 
was heartily tired of his lecture. 

The day passed away pleasantly enough ; I had 
never before seen the interior of a lighthouse, and 
I found considerable amusement in examining 
everything about it. The lower part is solid ; 


above that there are four small chambers one over 
the other, besides the lantern, or light-room: the 


two lowest are for holding stores, the third is the 
kitchen, and in the fourth are the men’s berths. I 
found everything fitted up with the same economy 
of space and neatness of contrivance which dis- 
tinguish the arrangements of a ship; indeed, at 
times, I fancied for a2 moment I was actually on 
board of one. The great difference was that there 
was so little room to move about in—at least, hor- 
izontally ; for as to going up and down I soon 
found that very tiresome. 

Of that, however, I thought little; keeping a 
watch in that comfortable lantern was evidently a 
very different thing from keeping one in cold and 
darkness on a wet deck, step fore and aft as one 
might there ; and if I had now and then the trouble 
of going aloft, it was not to reef topsails in a gale 
of wind. That reminded me that it was just about 
the same time the previous year that I was beating 
to the westward round Cape Horn in the Neptune, 
and I contrasted my position then and now. Then 
we had three weeks’ anxious and incessant toil, 
not one of us took off his clothes, or had a single 
hour's good sleep ; then, with a short Cape-Horn 
sea perpetually breaking over us, and a most pierc- 
ing, icy wind dashing the sharp snow in our faces, 
we had to keep the pumps constantly going ; while, 
to crown all, our provisions had run short. But, 
of course, I need not repeat all our sufferings. 
Now, with nothing to do but to attend to a lamp 
and keep a few hours’ watch in an easy chair, I 
would have a warm birth, good food, good shelter, 
and sound sleep. There was a difference, indeed ! 
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Poor me! I did not expect that soon I would 
gladly have exchanged my situation for that of 
any of my former messmates, who might be en- 
during the greatest hardships a sailor can be ex- 
posed to ; I did not anticipate what I was to suf- 
fer in the place where I had hoped to find repose 
and comfort, nor that it was to be the birthplace 
of a remorse which would torment me throughout 
the rest of my life. 

However, as I have already said, the first day 
passed pleasantly enough, and | was more than 
contented with my situation till the evening came. 
As it began to grow dusk my comrade and I 
went up to the lantern, and he showed me how 
the lighting was managed. After this lesson, 
being tired of his prosing, I left him to keep the 
first watch ; and understanding that I was to re- 
lieve him at midnight, | went below again to our 
berth. 

And then first I began to feel a little lonely. 

1 began to feel a little lonely, but 1 persuaded 
myself it was merely because it was the first 
night, and that the impression would wear off. 
Looking about for something to occupy myself 
with, my attention was attracted by the library of 
the other keeper—if library that can be called 
which consisted of half-a-dozen books ranged on 
a small hanging shelf. A work by an author 
named Baxter, two volumes entitled the Scots 
Worthies, Anson's Voyages, a History of Scotland, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and one or two other 
books whose names I have forgotten, formed the 
whole collection. Anson's Voyages and the Pil- 
grim’s Progress I had read when a boy, and the 
rest seemed by no means attractive; indeed, I 
never had a taste for religious reading. So I did 
not trouble the Scotehman’s library. 

Hanging on hooks driven into the wal] ‘were a 
couple of spy-glasses. I took them to pieces one 
after the other and cleaned them—not that they 
needed it, but this passed some time. Then I 
overhauled the various lockers in the place, but 
found nothing, except a set of signals with the 
signal-book, some clothes belonging to the other 
man, a few carpenters’ tools, and some other odds 
and ends. All this was uninteresting enough, 
but I was determined not to Jet my spirits droop ; 
so, though I was not hungry, 1 went down te 
where we kept our provisions and took out some 
cold pork. After making a hearty meal on this, 
I mixed myself a glass of grog, lit my pipe and 
set my musical-box playing. 

I sat a while musing over my past life and ad- 
ventures, and then it occurred to me that now was 
a good time for carrying out a project I had often 
formed, but never had found opportunity to exe- 
cute, namely, that of writing my memoirs. I 
jumped at the idea, and immediately began think- 
ing how I should begin; but after 1 had smoked 
two or three pipes, and my musical box had 
run down several times, I found the time had 
passed more quickly than I had thought it would, 
and that it was within an heur of my watch. So 
as it was not worth while setting myself to begin 
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my memoirs that night, I thought I might as well 
go up and sit with the Scotchman for the remain- 
ing time. 

I found him reading the Bible. I confess I 
was annoyed at this, for though there is no harm 
in reading the Bible, yet to find my only compan- 
ion was not merely the grave, sober, unsocial fel- 
low, which the kind of books he had and his 
whole appearance showed him to be, but that 
he was a saint besides, was really too much ; and 
at the moment | half repented of having taken the 
situation—at least, I regretted I had not inquired be- 
fore I engaged myself what sort of a creature my 
future messmate was. I suppose he discovered 
my dissatisfaction by my expression of counte- 
nance, for as I appeared he laid aside the book, 
putting in his spectacles as a mark at the place he 
had been reading. 

**Do you never feel a little dull here, old fel- 
low '’’ said I, overcoming my repugnance to the 
man, and seating myself. ‘It is a little lonely 
here at times, is it not?”’ 

‘** Yes,” replied he, speaking with a horrible 
Scotch accent, ‘‘ it is lonesome ; but I should be a 
lone man anywhere, for I have neither kith nor 
kin left, and I have learned to like being alone.” 

‘“* Perhaps, then, you would dispense with my 
company now and always?’’ retorted I. 

‘** No,” said he; ‘* you should not take offence 
where none was meant. I am very glad od 

“Oh, I do not easily take offence!” returned 
I, interrupting him; “and as for being alone in 
the world, I am much in the same case as you. I 
came back from sea a month ago, and found all 
my kith and kin, as you call them, dead and 
buried—mother, sister, two brothers, and all; as 
for my father he died long ago.”’ 

‘* & sore dispensation !”’ said the Scotchman ; 
‘* but he who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb 








“Oh, yes, I know all that!’’ interrupted J, 
fearing that he was going to preach; ‘it is all 
very true. Besides, people cannot live forever ; 
we must all die some day or another ; it is all for 
the best.”’ 

‘“*Tt is a grand thing to be able to say that all 
is for the best, if we really feel what we say,” 
replied my companion. 

I do not know how it was, but there was some- 
thing about this man which, from the first, exer- 
cised a most dispiriting influence upon me ; there 
was something so fixedly melancholy in all he said 
and in all he looked. However, I was resolved 
not to let myself yield to the impression; so I 
rattled on in my own way, sang him a song, fired 
off a number of capital jokes, and told him all sorts 
of stories about the adventures I had met with in 
my changing life, some of which, of course, were 
amusing enough. 

But it was all in vain. Though my conversa- 
tion has always been considered agreeable, it did 
not seem to please this man. He listened quietly 
enough, and never Mterrupted me; indeed, he 
made no remarks whatever; but I saw my cheer- 





fulness was as little to his taste as his sullenness 
was to mine. 

However, the hour passed away; and at mid- 
night, after much prosing about the lamp, the re- 
flectors, and so on, he went below. When he 
was gone, I could not help thinking what a hard 
thing it was that a man like me, gifted with 
natural ability, and having received so excellent 
an education, should have the same fate assigned 
me as that stupid and uncultivated old Scotchman ; 
and I wondered when the time would come when 
I should arrive at the situation to which I felt 
myself entitled. Alas! it has not come even yet ; 
and how many years have elapsed since I was a 
keeper in the Eddystone lighthouse ; how many 
situations, all unworthy of a man like me, have | 
since had to fill! 

However, so it was; I, with all my talents, 
education, and knowledge of the world, was forced 
to descend to an equality (or, indeed, as being ju- 
nior keeper, to an inferiority) to a being without 
a spark of intellect, whose accomplishments were 
probably confined to reading and writing, and his 
notions of life formed from the perusal of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress! Yet again | reflected that I 
was better off than I was in the Neptune, where I 
was exposed not merely to all kinds of physical 
miseries, but also to the jeering of my coarse 
comrades, who, not being qualified to appreciate 
** Gentleman Dick,” as they called me, were ever 
fain to laugh at him. “ Certainly,’’ thought I, 
““T am better off here than among those savages ;” 
and when, moreover, I remembered that my 
money being so much reduced as it was at the 
Rodney, I must soon either have gone amongst 
such a set or have been reduced to begging, I re- 
garded my new situation more favorably. 

These and such thoughts occupied me some time. 
I then wound up my watch and tried to settle 
myself for the night. It was, however, in vain; 
I was in a restless humor, so I thought I would 
go down and bring up a glass of grog to keep me 
company, and also my musical box, which I had 
forgotten. I went down, therefore ; the Scotch- 
man was asleep ; but some slight noise I made in 
passing by the berth, awakened him, and he start- 
ed up. 

** What is it?’ he cried. ‘* What is it? What 
is the matter’ Speak—dqnick !” 

“* Nothing at all, old fellow,”’ I coolly replied ; 
“IT only want a can of grog and my musical 
box.”’ 

‘* What! and have you dared to leave the light 
for that?” exclaimed he; and, as he spoke, he 
rushed up the ladder like a lunatic. 

When I had mixed my grog and put my box in 
my pocket, I followed him, laughing exceedingly 
at his excitement; for though I knew it was a 
little irregular for me to have left my post, I 
thought his conduct most ridiculously absurd. 

“Come, old boy,” said I, when I reached the 
lantern, ‘ don’t look so glum. Where’s the 
harm’ of my mixing myself a little three-water 
grog? Off to your cot with you, or else you ‘ll 
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eatch cold in these thin legs of yours, and then I 
shall have to nurse you. Down with you; I 
shall not leave the light again.’’ 

“ Can I depend on you?” said he, in a doubt- 
ing way that made me laugh anew. 

‘Oh, yes,’ I replied; ‘‘ there is nothing more 
I want. There, down with you, and turn in 
again—all *s well.”’ 

He said nothing more, and went below; I 
played my musical box for some time, and finished 
my grog. Then, whether or not the liquor acted 
as a soporific, or that I was tired after the jovial 
night we spent at the Rodney, I do not know; 
but I fell fast asleep, and did not awake till day- 
break. 

When I awoke, and found the day dawning, I 
hastily extinguished the lamp and descended to 
rouse my mate. We breakfasted, and then, as I 
expected, he began. 

“ Young man,"’ said he, ‘‘ it was not right of 
you to leave the light last night, and you must 
not do it again.”’ 

“This morning, you mean,” said I. ‘ But 
never mind that. As to leaving the light for a 
moment, why, what harm could it do!” 

“You have been to sea,”’ returned the Scotch- 
man, ‘‘ and you must know you should not leave 
your post when upon duty.” 

* Yes,” said I, ‘* but a lighthouse is nota ship. 
There is no fear of squalls for this craft; there 
are breakers enough around, but there is no danger 
—at least for us.”’ 


“That ’s just the thing! that’s just the 


thing!’ cried he. ‘* We are, perhaps, safe 
enough ; but if anything were to go wrong with 
the light, what would become of those for whose 
benefit the lighthouse was erected ?”’ 

“* But for five minutes a 

‘Not for a single moment may your post be 
deserted,”’ interrupted he. ‘* You and I are here 
to tend that light; and if through our negligence 
anything happen to it, and a vessel were to be lost 
on this rock, the deaths of all and each of the 
crew would lie at our door; we should be man- 
slayers—murderers! Do not attempt to justify 
yourself, for you know you were wrong. If | 
thought but I daresay it was mere thought- 
lessness on your part. You will not do it again! 
Let us forget it!’ 

And I did forget it at the time, at least I did 
not think of it. But deeply did subsequent events 
—and they came very soon—grave his words upon 
my mind : “* If through our negligence a ship were 
lost, the deaths of her crew would lie at our door !”’ 
How often has that dreadful sentence rung in my 
ears! how often have I in vain tried to shut out 
the convietion that it was true. Manslayer '— 
murderer! Tong after that man’s tongue became 
forever silent, the words seem to sound in my ears 
like the voice of an accusing angel. 

But, as I have said, I thought nothing of them 
at the time ; nay, I secretly laughed at the old 
man’s language ;—secretly, for there was then 
something imposing about him, which prevented 











my doing so openly. However, though I did not 
care for what he said, I disliked him more than 
ever, and it was fated that the day was not to pass 
over without a downright quarrel between us. It 
arose thus. I had helped myself several times fo 
a little grog—more from want of anything to do 
than because I cared for it. This he discovered 
from seeing the rum in the case-bottle getting near 
low-water mark. When he observed it, he locked 
the place where the spirits were kept, and put the 
key in his pocket, without saying a word. I pre- 
tended at the moment not to see this ; but soon 
after, wishing another glass, I went to him, (he 
was aloft, out on the gallery,) and said, civilly, 
**] "ll thank you for the key of the locker where 
the rum is.”’ 

‘* No, young man,” said he, “I will not give 
it you. You don’t seem to know when to stop ; 
therefore you shall have your allowance regularly 
every day, and no more.”’ 

** What!” cried I; ‘‘ what right have you to 
stop my grog in this fashion? Give up the key, 
you old sinner, or I *]] make you !” 

I seized his arm as I spoke; but, with the 
quickness of lightning, and before I could prevent 
him, he heaved the key over the gallery into the 
sea. 

‘* Now !”’ said he, brutally, ‘*‘ you thought to 
use force, because you are younger and stronger 
than lam. See the consequence! see what you 
have made me do! You'll get no grog at all 
now, for you dare not break open the locker ; at 
least you had better not, since if you do it will 
speak for itself; but if you let it alone I shall say 
nothing, for I am no tale-piet ;”” by which expres- 
sion he meant tell-tale. 

I gave the spiteful wretch a good shaking, and 
from that moment we were enemies. I was, per- 
haps, wrong to do so; but if he could have antic- 
ipated what through his means I was afterwards 
to suffer, he would have thought himself well re- 
venged. 

It was true enough what he said about my not 
daring to break open the locker ; that would have 
been discovered the next time the tender came, 
and the whole story would so have come out. I 
tried all the other keys | could find, but none 
would fit. It was also, unfortunately, high water 
when he threw away the key ; and though I went 
at ebb to seek it with some faint hopes, my search, 
as might have been expected, was fruitless. 

That day passed away without my feeling par- 
ticularly dull, for I was too indignant at the old 
man’s conduct to think much about my situation 
otherwise, and having the first watch that night I 
got to my berth at twelve o’clock, and slept 
soundly. 

But after a day or two had passed, I could no 
longer conceal from myself that my situation was 
unsupportable ; and after a long but fruitless ef- 
fort to keep up my spirits, | abandoned the strug- 
gle. In vain I tried to amuse myself with my 
jest-book, or to sing some of the songs it con- 
tained ; in vain I turned over the pages of some 
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of the works in the Seotchman’s library when he 
was not there. I required to force myself to under- 
stand what I read, so wandering were my thoughts ; 
and whea I tried to sing, my voice sounded so 
wretched and lonely, that I found it even aggra- 
vated my forlorn state. My musical box, with its 
perpetual sameness of tune, was not to be borne, 
and I put it aside. My project of writing my life 
was given up; I tried it, but could not settle to 
write, and only finished the first sentence. I had 
nothing—nothing to do, nothing to look forward to, 
nothing to wish for, nothing to care about, nothing 
to excite an idea. And then I was condemned not 
only to mental but also to bodily inactivity. I could 
not relieve my mind by taking physical exercise, 
for I was caged in that slender tower, and a single 
step brought me to the extremity of my den. I 
began to understand and sympathize with the rest- 
lessness of wild animals in captivity; but I consid- 
ered them much happier than I was, seeing they 
did not possess, as I did, a soul to which impris- 
onment extended. 

Sometimes | thought of what my fellow-crea- 
tures on the mainland would be doing—in Plym- 
outh, a few miles off. ‘The contrast that pre- 
sented itself between their condition and mine 
was terrible. I pictured them in all the full in- 
tercourse of life, moving in the human shoal, 
casually meeting acquaintances, gaily talking and 
joking with their friends, marketing, shopping, 
reading the newspapers, going to the theatre, 
making parties at each others’ houses, running 
through all the pleasant routine of social exist- 
ence. I pictured to myself the busy dockyard, 
with its lively noise of axe and hammer, and the 
merry bustle of shipwrights and crews ; the har- 
bor, where vessels were loading and discharging, 
where sailors were meeting with their wives and 
sweethearts ; and idlers, but those not idle after 
the manner of my idleness, were gazing content- 
edly at the scene. I pictured to myself all the 
active reality which I knew must have been going 
on at the time, while I was confined in that horrid 
tower, without the slightest thing to suggest a 
thought in my mind, without the smallest incident 
to occupy my attention, without any one to ex- 
change a word with; for after our quarrel the 
other man would not speak to me, except when 
absolutely necessary, and that was seldom. 

At morning I pictured to myself the awaking 
up of the town, the opening of the shutters, the 
incipient movement in the streets, the pleasant 
meeting of the different members of each family 
ere they began the agreeable occupations of the 
day ; at evening I pictured the social fireside cir- 
cles, the domestic chatting, the affectionate ‘‘ good 
night,’ while to me the same periods brought only 
the wretched and desponding consciousness of iso- 
lation and misery, and a similar to-morrow. 

The ships that oceasionally passed brought none 
of that interest and excitement which at sea the 
appearance of a sail always does. I knew that 
their crews were socially united together—merry, 
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port and had something to look forward to, while 
I was chained to my rock to suffer its solitude in 
silence and without a hope—without a single 
being in the whole world to feel for me—utterly 
abandoned. Not one man in all these ships’ com- 
panies would even think of the poor keeper of a 
lighthouse ; and yet he was there for their sakes, 
A ship’s appearance, therefore, only tantalized 
me ; I felt like a wretched castaway, who sees a 
vessel] sail by which sees not him. The land had 
the same effect With a glass I could make out 
various objects—one or two houses; there the 
laborer returning from his toil found his fellows 
to associate with, but I, who could almost see this, 
was doomed to utter and unchanging solitude. 

Sometimes I burst into tears and cried like a 
child for an hour, but tears brought me no relief. 
Each day seemed as if it would never end ; and 
when it did come to a close, there was no satisfac- 
tion for me, for I knew all succeeding ones would 
be like it. I had hung up my watch on a nail 
that I might more easily mark how time went, but 
the hands seemed as if they never moved. I would 
say to myself, ‘* I will not look at it again for a 
long time ;’’ and when I thought a long time had 
passed, I looked and found it was a few minutes 
only. At last its ticking irritated me. I put it 
into my cot to drown the noise ; but still I heard 
it, or thought I heard it. I tried other places with 
no better success, and at last I broke it in a par- 
oxysm of passion. But | immediately repented 
having done so, for now I could not know how the 
hours went on, except by the crawling shadows 
cast by the sun in the place ; that is to say, when 
the sun shone, as it seldom did in those terrible 
days. 

I had heard that people often came off to sec 
the lighthouse, and I looked wistfully for such a 
pleasure, but none ever came in my time. 

And so day after day passed. I need not de- 
scribe each; I could not if I would, for I have no 
distinet recollection of them. That time is a blank 
to me—I even lost my reckoning, and ceased to 
know the days of the month or week. The time 
seemed an eternity, nevertheless I knew it must 
be short, and that it bore a very small proportion 
to the six months I had to endure. 

One day I so far conquered my repugnance to- 
wards my companion, as to bring myself to ask 
him if he would play a game at ecards. It was 
long before I could condescend to do so, but | 
could not hold out any longer ; and when I did it I 
looked for a certainty of relief, for I never thought 
he would refuse. But he did, and then | saw there 
was no help for me. That old man’s presence I 
felt was worse than all. I should have been 
much better without him. I absolutely loathed his 
sight. For as it was in his power to make my 
situation more tolerable, I could not but look upon 
him as the chief cause of my misery—with a com- 
panion like myself, inclined to cheerfulness, | 
might have got on well enough—I felt, therefore, 
it was all owing to that sour, selfish being, that | 





careless, and happy ; that they were bound to a; was so wretched ; and I looked upon him accord- 
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ingly with hatred. Even now I hate his memory. 
For not only was he a cause to me of suffering in 
his life, but by his death he inflicted on me a 
dreadful torment, which no time can relieve, and 
which I must bear till I reach my grave. Hitherto 
I had been no man’s enemy but my own. I had 
harmed no one, and had been more sinned against 
than sinning ; but that man was destined to make 
me the author of a crime, which, though it has not 
met with any punishment from men, and never 
will, has extracted from me a perpetual] penalty in 
my own remorseful thoughts. 

And yet, after all, I know not that it was a 
crime. In the circumstances in which I was 
placed I could not have avoided it: if the duty was 
beyond my powers, can I be held guilty for not 
having performed it? If I strove to the utmost to 
fulfil it, and failed only for want of strength, can | 
be justly condemned? It is easy for me now to 
think, and it would be easy for others to say, that 
a little more resolution would have accomplished 
it; but no one, not even | myself, now, can rightly 
judge of my situation then. 

But to return to my narrative. Every day I 
grew worse and worse. Well did I at last know 
why they had smiled when I offered to engage for 
a year, and why my predecessors had given up the 
place. It was, indeed, terrible. At times I was 
inclined to dash my head against the wall, and so 
end my miserable life at once ; often 1 was about 
to throw myself into the sea—it was easy, and all 
my wretchedness would be ended with the plunge. 
Several times I went down at low water with 
the fixed resolution of leaping from the rock, and 
each time I recoiled. I could not take the decisive 
step. An indistinct hope of better days withheld 
me. It was not want of courage, but every time 
something seemed to say to me, ‘‘ Not yet—a mo- 
ment longer.’ And so the time went by without 
my doing it. Onee, indeed—and this shows I did 
not want courage—I was very near the accom- 
plishment. I had lain down when the tide was 
flowing, with the determination of suffering myself 
to be swept away by the rising water. I saw it 
coming, higher and higher, nearer and nearer. 
With calmness I watched the waves surge past— 
there is almost always some swell on the Eddy- 
stone—and I marked them as each in succession 
swept by me; three or four times I noted a large 
one far off, and felt sure it was the one which 
was to be my grave—nor did I shrink from them 
as they came on. Unexpectedly, however, as I 
was intent on a huge billow at a distance, I 
found myself carried away a yard or two along the 
ledge of rock on which I lay ; with the instinctive 
love of life I clung to it, grasping at the sea-weed, 
and when the wave had rolled by I ran up beyond 
the reach of another, and did not renew the at- 
tempt. 

Time went on, and still I grew worse and worse. 
There was a fever in my blood, and a tingling 
throughout my whole frame; I had a wheeling 
and whirling sensation in my head. I felt a per- 
petual desi re to do something—anything—I knew 
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not what: it was the natural energy of my tem- 
perament rebelling against the torpor to which it 
was condemned, 

Sometimes I thought I was going mad—nay, 
sometimes I even thought that I had gone mad. I 
detected incoherency in my thoughts ; strange and 
fantastic ideas began to occupy my mind, and these 
I expelled with always increasing difficulty. My 
ideas wandered incessantly; they were without 
object or connection. I could not tell how they 
arose ; and I began to lose all control over them. 
I do now believe that I was in a state of incipient 
insanity, and I would fain be sure of it, for if 
such were the case, I was not, of course, respon- 
sible for what afterwards happened. Sometimes, 
in those terrible days, | doubted if I were waking 
or not; sometimes, indeed, I thought and hoped 
that the whole was but a frightful dream, from 
which I should soon be relieved, and smile at hav- 
ing been so troubled by it. But the time passed on, 
and there was no awaking for me. 

Such was my life in the Eddystone lighthouse. 
I had often thought that the most dreadful bodily 
torture to which a man could be put, would be a 
long compulsory continuance in the same posture. 
The French, it is said, have invented punishments 
of this description, and introduced them into their 
prisons. What such a torture would be to the 
body, mine was to the mind. And assuredly, if 
ever there were any one to whom I bore a deadly 
and implacable malice, and whom I had the power 
of tormenting in the way I chose, | would simply 
put him into a solitary cell, deprive him of all in- 
tercourse with his fellow-creatures, shut him out 
from the sound of every human voice, take from him 
every single thing which could oceupy his mind, 
and secretly watch him so that he should find no 
occupation whatever—this I would do if such a 
punishment, even though inflicted for the greatest 
offence, were not a thing too hellish to perpetrate— 
too hellish—for even if it be allowable for grave 
offences to kill the body, no consideration could 
ever justify man in acting the devil’s part by cor- 
rupting, alienating, and destroying the mind. 

During this terrible period [ sought refuge as 
much as possible in sleep. After the first few 
days, whenever I had the second watch, I reg- 
ularly laid myself down for this purpose on the 
floor of the light-room, and generally at that time 
I slept. This ultimately led to another quarrel 
with the Scotchman. 

It took place thus :—One night, soon after my 
watch had commenced, my mate came up and 
found me asleep. ‘This, as I found out afterwards 
—for I had lost all my reckoning of time—was 
just three weeks subsequently to my arrival. When 
I awoke I found him quietly seated beside me, 
reading his eternal Bible. He merely said that 
I might go below if I liked. I took him at his 
word and went down. 

Next day, he asked me if I was not ashamed 
of myself for having fallen asleep, and said he 
wondered I had not a more conscientious feeling 
of my duty. I told him my conscience was my 
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affair, not his; and that as for sleeping, I slept so 
lightly that I should certainly awake the moment 
anything went wrong with the light. 

** What !’’ exclaimed he, ‘** do you really excuse 
and defend your conduct, friend! Suppose the 
lighthouse were to take fire—don’t you know it 
has been burned already, and that the lead from 
the roof ran down the throat of one of the keepers, 
and was found to the weight of eight ounces in his 
stomach when the doctors opened his body ?”’ 

“Humbug!” saidI. ‘ Do you think, you old 
impostor, to frighten me with your ridiculous in- 
ventions——”’ 

** Tt is as true as that I am here,” interrupted he. 

**What!’’ cried I, ‘“‘do you persist in your 
lying story’ I wonder what your conscience is 
made of, since you talk of consciences—who can 
believe that molten lead could run down a man’s 
throat’ Such tales won't go down mine, I can 
tell you. Keep them for those who are fools 
enough to swallow them. I’ll sleep with my 
mouth open next time, and we shall see how much 
lead I have caught by the morning. And as for 
the matter of sleeping, neither your cock-and-bull 
stories, nor your sulky looks, will prevent me 
doing so if I have a mind—it can do no harm, I 
tell you; and if I am tired 1 ll sleep.”’ 

He looked at me steadily for some time, but 
made no reply. Then taking down the signal- 
book he consulted it for a moment, next he select- 
ed two signals from the rest and went up to the 
gallery. He soon returned, drew the table aside, 
and took the writing materials out of the locker 
he kept them in. Then he said— 

**] have made the signal for the tender, and 
now I am going to write a letter to the board—it 
is my duty to let them know that you will not do 
yours.” 

** Do what you like,” said I, carelessly. 

The truth was, that I heartily rejoiced things 
had taken this turn, for though I knew I had ren- 
dered myself liable to punishment for a breach of 
my engagement in having fallen asleep on my 
post, yet the prospect of being released from that 
dreadful place, even though it were to go to pris- 
on, was perfect ecstasy to me. I immediately 
went up to the gallery and fixed my eyes eagerly 
on the point where I expected the tender would 
appear. For a couple of hours I remained there; 
and so wrapped was I in the idea of escape, that 
it was only then I remarked, what I might have 
seen in a moment, that the sea was running so 
high that it would be impossible for any boat to 
come near the rock. My disappointment was 
great, for it was the time of the equinox, and 
there was every prospect of a continued gale. 
Nevertheless, thought I, even if it blow for a 
fortnight, a fortnight is not six months. So I 
kept up my spirits. Little did 1 dream of what 
was to happen in that fortnight, and what awful 
suffering there was yet in store for me in the ac- 
cursed Eddystone! Little did 1 dream that, when 
at last I did escape, it should be with a burden on 
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my soul, from which death alone can relieve me! 
I went below again. 

** Come, old tale-piet,’’ said I to the Scotch- 
man, using his own vulgar expression, “* you may 
keep your epistle till the next post. No boat can 
come alongside ina sea like this. Your letter 
can’t go, nor I neither—more ’s the pity.”’ 

** We shall see,”’ said he ; and as he spoke he 
made up his letter into a long roll, took up a bot- 
tle which he had placed beside him, and slid the 
paper into it. He then corked the bottle and 
sealed it carefully. 

** Well,’’ said I, ‘* that’s a new kind of ep- 
velope. I understand now ; but I confess I did 
not think of that.” 

When the tender came off, which it did in the 
afternoon, my comrade signalled to them to lie-to 
a little to leeward ; and when they had done so, 
he heaved the bottle into the sea. It soon drifted 
down to them, and I had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that my misconduct was fully made known. 

On each of the three following days the tender 
came off, and they made an attempt to land, but 
in vain. On the fourth and fifth it was blowing 
a tremendous gale from the S.W., and they did 
not come at all. During this time the Scotchman 
did all the duty of the lighthouse, and took all the 
watching every night, for he said he would not 
trust me again. I was very well pleased he would 
not. During these five days I was much less mis- 
erable than before, for I had the certainty before 
me of a speedy release. But much that was awful 
was to happen to me first. 


On the night of the fifth day I turned in shortly 
after sunset, as I usually did. 1 had slept, | sup- 
pose, some hours, when I was awakened by the 
sound of the alarm-bell, which communicates be- 
tween the lantern and the berth. Quickly collect- 
ing myself, I threw on a pea-jacket and ran up 
the ladder, not without a smile at the idea that it 
was during the watch of my careful comrade that 
something had gone wrong. ‘* We shall, per- 
haps see the experiment of the molten lead per- 
formed,’’ said I, laughing to myself. But my 
laughing was quickly to be stopped. 

When I reached the lantern I found the Scoteh- 
man stretched upon the floor. He had evidently 
been taken suddenly ill, and he seemed to be sut- 
fering great pain. 

‘** Ah,” said he, as I appeared, ‘‘ you are come 
at last—what I was afraid of has happened—l 
fee] 1 am dying, young man.” 

‘* Nonsense,”’ returned I, much terrified at the 
idea. ‘‘ Cheer up, old boy: what is the matter 
with you?” 

“Worn out—too much anxiety—worn out,” 
said he ; “* but no matter for that—what will be- 
come of the light when only you are here?” 

“* Never mind the light,” said I. ‘* What can 
I do for yout What will do you good? I'll 
get you anything you wish > 
“It’s of no use,”’ replied he, beginning 
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speak with difficulty. ‘‘ Come near, and attend. 
You must keep watch to-night ; and, as soon as 
day breaks, signal that they must come off at all 
hazards—do you understand? The signal-book 
is there, under my Bible.” 

“ Yes, yes,”’ said I, scarcely noting his words, 
for 1 began to fear his anticipations might be but 
too well founded, and I was very anxious. 

I knelt down beside him and took his hand—it 
was cold and clammy, and I let it fall again. A 
minute or two elapsed; I remained silent and 
motionless, for I did not know what to say or do. 
Then a strange expression passed over his face, 
he was evidently getting worse. I grew very 
frightened. ‘* What is to become of me?” I 
cried. ‘* Rouse yourself, man, throw it off— 
rouse yourself ie 

He tried to articulate something, but I could 
not make out what it was; after awhile, however, 
he suddenly exclaimed distinetly — 

“] have done my duty, I could do no more.” 
Then his face brightened—he started convulsively, 
and made a feeble effort to rise; but, failing to do 
so, he fell back again, murmuring, ‘‘ The light! 
the light! the light !’’ Then he was still. 

I watched him for a short time in silence, and 
with terrible feelings ; then I called to him sev- 
eral times, speaking louder and louder, but there 
was nothing except the echo of my own voice. 
At last 1 ventured to touch him—a strange thrill 
passed over me asI did so. I raised his head, 
his lips were contorted and his eye was glassy. 

Through me shot a frightful shudder at the 
look of that eye, whose fixed, unmeaning stare— 
for he was dead—nothing can ever efface from 
my memory; a cold sweat came out on my brow, 
and I fled from the place in an agony of fear. I 
rushed down to the chamber below, drew to the 
hatchway, and made it fast. I threw myself on 
my berth in a state of utter despair, putting my 
fingers in my ears to shut out that awful and 
thrilling silence ; for it was the silence of death 
—Death was in the place with me. I Jay there 
in a half-frenzied state, all huddled together, for I 
thought I heard slight noises, whisperings, breath- 





ings, faint rustlings, as if there was a moving in 


the room ; and in an agony of fear I pressed my- 
self against the wall lest something should get 
behind me. I suppressed my breath lest I should 
he overheard by it. And still the fixed, glassy 
look of the dead man was before my eyes: in 
vain I shut them to avoid it; there, in the dark- 
ness, for the place was quite dark, it was ever 
fixed on me. Every now and then a shiver of 
horror passed over me ; my blood seemed to flow 
backwards in my veins; I was utterly overwhelmed 
and possessed by a tremendous fear. For I was 
left alone with Death. 

That night seemed as if it would never pass 
away. At last, however, the morning began to 
dawn, and worn out with excitement I fell asleep. 
My dreams, strangely enough, were pleasant, and 
I awoke with a smile on my lips—it was then 
broad day. For a moment, a single moment, I 


did not remember what had happened, but instant- 
ly it flashed across my mind, and I fell back as if 
I had received a blow. I felt the full horror of 
my position. Death was beside me, and 1 was 
alone! What I had suffered before from being 
solitary was absolutely nothing compared with my 
endurance now. Before, I had, at least, a human 
being near me, and there was companionship in 
that, even though I had so little intercourse with 
him; he might not be beside me, but still I al- 
ways had it in my power to join him if I chose : 
he might sullenly refuse to speak to me in gener- 
al, but still in any emergency he would have done 
so. But now I was all alone in that tower; or 
rather, what was far worse, I was cooped up with 
Death. Death was now my companion—Death 
shared that place with me. 

I am no coward. I have often faced Death 
without shrinking or fear, but then it was Death 
as an enemy that I faced. Now, on the contra- 
ry, Death was no assailant. He was my fellow- 
cecupant of that spot of earth. I was in contact 
|with him, and in his presence, and yet lived— 
‘lived to know him, and truly did I then feel and 
| know him to be the King of Terrors. Often as he 
has been personified by the imagination of poets, 
I do not believe that any one before me ever real- 
\ized that personification; but I did. Fearful as 
| was to me the thought of the corpse lying above, 

fearful as was the cold, unmeaning eye ever terri- 
bly present to mine, there was a far greater fear 
|in the indefinite feeling of an invisible power ex- 
| isting beside me—existing as an actual thing that 
at times went by me, covering me with its 
|shadow—with a shape, though I saw it not, and 
an actual presence, far the more terrible that my 
|senses could not perceive it. 

| Nevertheless I endeavored to fulfil the old 
|man’s last injunction ; indeed, I was most desirous 
\to do so, for it was the way of escape for me. 
‘Once I began to ascend the ladder for the pur- 
|pose of making the signal, forbidding myself to 
| think, what, of course, I was but too well aware 
|of, that I would have to pass by the dead body to 
|accomplish it. I took a few steps, but it was in 
vain, and I descended again. Go into that place! 
——meet that look! 

Afterwards I strenuously endeavored to brace 
my nerves to the resolution of going up and 
throwing the body into the sea, for somehow I 
conceived the notion, that if I should do so the in- 
tolerable phantasies that haunted me would disap- 
pear. It occurred to me, however, that if I 
threw away the body without any one having seen 
it, I might subject myself to the suspicion of hav- 
ing murdered my companion, more especially as 
I might easily be supposed to bear him no good 
will after the informing and accusing letter he had 
written. So, even if 1 could have brought myself 
to go near the corpse, I would not have touched it. 
As for the signal it would, after all, have been of 
little use, for the storm continued unabated, and it 
would have been utterly impossible for the tender 
to have come off. 
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The day passed thus. It was but a single day, 
but it seemed to me, and it still seems, as if it 
was eternity. The evening came. Of course I 
did not light the lamp in the lantern ; 1 wished to 
do so, and that most earnestly, for I knew my 
responsibility and the dangerous consequences 
that might follow from my not doing it. But it 
was in vain for me to strive to perform the duty ; 
I dismissed the thought of it from my mind in 
despair. How often since have I wished that I 
had had the resolution to do it! But it is idle to 
think of it; no fear of punishment or future suf- 
fering could have induced me, in my then state, 
to have entered that place. I felt the presence of 
Death all about me, but that lantern—it was his 
very throne ! 

The night came—that never-to-be-forgotten 
night! The gale was at its height; the weather, 
though cloudy, was clear. I was standing at 
one of the windows, which I had opened to let 
the wind cool my feverish head. 1 was looking 
seaward, listlessly watching the waves breaking 
on the rock, as they rolled on in huge masses, fell 
against it with the weight and thunder of ava- 
lanches, and streamed away in long diverging 
sheets of phosphorent foam. I had been observing 
them for some time, carelessly and calmly, for to 
my first paroxysm of horror and fear, a kind of 
idiotic insensibility had succeeded, when my at- 
tention was suddenly attracted by the momentary 
appearance of a light to windward. I thought I 
must have been deceived, but in a few seconds | 
saw it again. I then watched for its reappear- 
ance with intense excitement. Again I saw it— 
there could be no mistake now—again it disap- 
peared. Then I knew for certain that it was the 
light of a vessel, which the heave of the waves 
was alternately showing and concealing. The 
next time | saw it | marked its position carefully, 
that I might determine what course the vessel was 
steering, and fervently I hoped to find it was mov- 
ing across my line of vision. But, alas! no; at 
each successive reappearance it was still in the 
same direction, and then I knew that the vessel 
which bore it was steering straight, or nearly so, 
for the fatal rock on which I stood. Then a 
tremendous foreboding seized me, and the voice of 
my self-accusing conscience spoke terribly. For 
through my fault the faithful lantern, which 
should have warned that ship from the path of 
destruction, was dark, and gave no caution ; the 
noble purpose of the lighthouse was defeated 
through me, and before me rapidly approaching 
was the sacrifice of my crime. Better far for 
that fated ship had no lighthouse ever been raised 
upon the Eddystone, for since such existed, her 
crew, not seeing the beacon, must have believed 
themselves far and safe from the dangerous local- 
ity—the existence of the lighthouse was, in fact, 
a snare for them. And this was through me. 

My first impulse was to run up and light the 
burners, and | think that at that moment I could 
have braved the horrors of the lantern. But a 
moment’s reflection told me that half an hour 





would not suffice to put it in working order, for 
as it had burned till it had gone out of itself, al] 
the oil must have been exhausted, and to arrange 
such a lamp requires some considerable time. 
And half an hour! J knew that in a few minutes 
the vessel must either be on the rock or have 
passed by in safety. 

The light came on—rapidly. What were my 
feelings as it approached! I forgot all my own 
suffering in my absorbing anxiety for that ship. 

She was bearing directly for the rock. 1 was 
shaking all over, and could searcely keep my post 
at the window. ‘There came the ship, only one 
man in the world knew her danger; that man was 
I, and I could do nothing. Impossible as I knew 
it was to give them any warning, I strove to 
think of some means of doing so. ‘‘ Let me be 
calm and collected,’’ I said to myself, hurriedly. 
**] must be calm—if anything occur to me after- 
wards which I might have done, woe be to me if 
my excitement shall have hindered me thinking of 
it while it was yet time—some way there must 
be,” so I said to myself, but of course there was 
none. 

The ship still came on, the light was within 
haif a cable’s length of me. There was no chance 
now of her passing by—she must have been steer- 
ing right on the point where I stood. Swifily 
and steadily she came on. I screamed uselessly 
at the top of my voice. 

Suddenly the light swerved from its course. | 
saw that they had descried the breakers, and put 
down the helm; they had kept a good look-owt— 
it was no fault of theirs, poor, faithful, and 
trusty crew. I heard the creaking of the yards 
as they swung round, and the fluttering of the 
canvass as it shook in the wind. I saw some- 
thing white fly past, probably it was a sail blown 
from the bolt-ropes. But | was now in no sus- 
pense, for I knew it was too late and that all was 
over. 

The next instant there came a booming crash, 
the light disappeared, and I heard the cracking 
and rattling of the masts as they fell over the side. 
There was a moment’s panse. Then rose loud 
over all the noise of the storm a confused and gen- 
eral ery—then I distinctly heard the ship's bell 
tolled—it was their knell, for after that there was 
nothing more. 

I shut the window, and seated myself on a 
stool. I must have become insensible immediately 
after, for I recollect nething further till I came to 
myself and found it broad day. 

I rose and began putting the place in order; 
once or twice I stopped to curse the memory of 
my late companion, who had been the chief cause 
of all; but I did not then think much about the 
catastrophe of the night—it was not to be realized 
in a moment. “It is all over now, and what 
cannot be helped should not be regretted ; besides, 
after all, it is only a ship lost, as many a good 
ship has been before her ; we all owe Heaven a 
death.” 

Even so did I talk with myself as I continued 
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pbusying myself about the apartment, moving 
things hither and thither without a purpose. But 
jightly as I thought of it then—it was a kind of 
insanity to do so—ever since has the burden been 
increasing which that night laid upon my soul 
—less and less rest has my troubled conscience 
known from day to day. In my ears are ever 
ringing the dreadful words of the old Scotchman, 
“If through our negligence a ship were lost on 
the rock, the deaths of all and each of the crew 
would lie at our door; we should be manslayers 
—murderers !”’ 

Manslayer !—murderer ! 
derer ! 

The secret, too, which I carry about with me 
—for no living being, except I, knows where that 
ship was lost—is insupportable. I have been, 
and am constantly in dread of telling it out, 
through unwatchfulness or in my sleep, and I per- 
petually think that people are making allusion to 
it, or that they suspect me. What, however, is 
most strange, and [ cannot in any way account for 
it is, that I have a perpetual desire to tell it to 
some one—I feel as if I should be better if I did. 
This, however, of course, I dare not do. 

It is this feeling which has led me to execute 
my often-formed intention of writing my life, and 
although, before my death at least, no eye but my 
own will ever see this, I do feel some relief in 
having reduced it to narrative. Heavy, heavy 
has been the load I have borne these many sad, 
weary years—fain would I hope that the few 
which may remain for me may be less painful. 

As it happened the wind had completely fallen 
soon after the catastrophe, and that day the sea 
went down sufficiently to allow the tender to come 
off. Two or three men landed from her, the first 
was he who had remarked to me, when I was on my 
way to the place, that I had set off upon a Friday. 

“Told you so, my boy,”’ said he, as soon as 
he saw me ; “* you ’ve found out what comes of 
sailing on a Friday. Sleeping on duty! A 
pretty idler you are! What if the light had 
gone out !”’ 

I groaned involuntarily. The man, mistaking 
the cause, said— 

“You may well be ashamed of yourself— 
where is the old man ?’’ 


Manslayer !—-mur- 
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“He is dead,” said [. 

They all started. 

‘* His body is in the lantern,” I continued ; “I 
did not like to move him, and so left him where 
he died.” 

I then detailed the circumstances, giving as my 
reason for leaving the corpse untouched the fear I 
entertained of being suspected of foul play. 

‘Tt must have been bad enough sitting watch- 
ing the light, and he lying there,” said the officer, 
an old midshipman ; ‘‘ you must have had an un- 
comfortable time of it, my lad. I did not think 
you were in such an unpleasant situation when I 
saw your light last night.’’ 

** When he saw the light last night!” 
he mocking met Was it all known? 

It was not. Unaccountable as it may seem, 
that man was perfectly convinced he had seen the 
light the previous night. I am sure he would 
have sworn to it. 

And no one, indeed, suspected the truth. It 
was soon known that the Indiaman had 
been lost on the coast, for spars and pieces of her, 
indicative of the ship to which they had belonged, 
came ashore in a day or two. But no one for a 
moment thought of her having struck upon the 
Eddystone. 

As for me, the authorities, considering what I 
had undergone, contented themselves with mulect- 
ing me of my wages and discharging me. I sold 
my broken watch to a Jew for twenty-seven shil- 
lings and a glass of grog. I was sorry to part 
with it, for it was my mother’s; but what could 
Ido? On this small sum I lived miserably enough 
for a fortnight, when I got a berth in a coasting- 
vessel, the Margaret Turnbull. 


Was 


*,* A pauper, named Richard Smith, died a few months 
ago in the A Union Workhouse. After his death a 
manuscript was found concealed in his dress. One of the 
officials, into whose hands the papers fell, made me a 

resent of them, knowing I am curious in such things. 
he above is an extract, which I have been at the 
pains of copying out and transmitting to this Magazine, 
for I think it not only a curious, but a moral-point- 
ing fragment. On a future occasion I may, perhaps, 
extract some other passages from Smith’s autobiogra- 





y. 
, { have only further to remark, that in the above narra- 
tive I have, for obvious reasons, suppressed the name of 
the lost ship. W.S. W. 





From “ Poems by Currer Bell,’’ lately published. 
EVENING SOLACE. 
Tue human heart has hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed ; 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken if revealed. 
And days may pass in gay confusion, 
And nights in rosy riot fly, 
While, lost in Fame’s or Wealth’s illusion, 
The memory of the Past may die. 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 
Such as in evening silence come, 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home. 
Then in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe ; 
And thoughts that once wrung groans of anguish, 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow. 





And feelings, once as strong as passions, 
Float softly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The tale of others’ sufferings seem. 

Oh! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How longs it for the time to be, 

When through the mist of years receding, 
Its woes but live in revery ! 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shade and loneliness ; 

And, while the sky grows dim and dimmer, 
Feel no untold and strange distress— 

Only a deeper impulse given 
By lonely hour and darkened room, 

To solemn thoughts that soar to heaven, 
Seeking a life and world to come. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
AN ADVENTURE IN A CEMETERY; OR, THE 
RUSSIAN DROSHKI DRIVER. 


Tuere are few persons in the world who cannot 
recall to their imaginations some moment of their 
life laden with inexpressible terror, the bare recol- 
lection of which agitates them more than did per- 
haps the very incidents themselves, however terrible 
they may have been. The shock which the system 
receives in the hour of great danger sometimes 
deadens the force of perception. But in taking a 
calm survey of the past, when we conjure up our 
feelings over again, when we reénact the incidents, 
when we pile up probabilities and possibilities, a 
cold tremor runs through our veins, and we are 
appalled at the imaginary termination of the catas- 
trophe we are engaged in contemplating. __ 

Six years have passed since the event I am about 
to relate took place, and yet I never recall it with- | 
out a shudder. I try to chase the recollection of it 
away. I use every expedient to banish the remem | 
brance, and yet there it stands stamped upon my 
memory, an ineffaceable blot. Relating it to an-| 
other person, perhaps I may be unable to impress 
upon him the whole horror of my mind, which re- 
ceived severer shocks during the lapse of a few 
hours than it ever did in the course of my whole | 
life. Ouly ene night of terror! but in those pro- 
tracted hours what revulsions of feeling — fear, dis- 

ust, horror—all rapidly succeeded each other! 

am compelled to collect my faculties while I write. 
The remembrance causes me to tremble even now. 
1 am only a woman, however, and men, with their 
strong powers of mind, may probably smile at the 
intensity of my fears. Let them, however, only 
place themselves, in imagination, in my position — 
young, friendless, in a new country — and they will 
make many allowances. I must, however, at once 
plunge into my story. 

I was born at Berlin, of a large family, and cir- 
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seem to hear echoes of their voices as they sounded 
low but clear in the hush of the evening. 

A few weeks passed by without a prospect of 
anything, but at Jength a friend called upon us with 
the information that he had heard of a situation jn 
a Russian family, residing in the environs of St. 
Petersburg, which, if I chose to accept, he had no 
doubt he could procure for me. There were many 
advantages attending it. Could I refuse? I un- 
hesitatingly resolved to go and seek my fortune in 
the Russian capital. The journey, of course, was 
a source of some anxiety to my mother. Necessity, 
however, soon reconciled her, and every preparation 
was made for my departure; but not without aa 
internal dread, on my part, of the future. It was a 
new and sudden step, this leaving home ; and once 
that the excitement of getting ready and the pains 
of farewell-taking were over, | began to contemplate 
the dangers I was likely to encounter, the novelty 
of my position, my dwelling amongst strangers, my 
duties, and my fears of being found unequal to what 
was demanded of me. As long as I felt within the 
precincts of my own country, my heart was sus- 
tained by the reflection. When, however, I arrived 
at Dantzic, where we halted for an hour, I walked 
up and down the streets with a feeling of much sad- 
ness. Quitting that town, | seemed to be about to 
break my last link with the home I was leaving for 
an indefinite period. I looked up through the sol- 
emn gloom of the streets towards the gables of the 
high, narrow houses, and on the projecting balco- 
nies saw little groups of neighbors and friends con- 
versing together, with a feeling of envy. They 
were at home, but I was wandering away from it, 
becoming more and more conscious of the isolat‘on 
of my position, the further | receded from my native 
Berlin. Little time for reflection was allowed me. 
We started once more, and at length reached the 
Russian borders, and, afler going through the usual 
investigation at the custom-house, continued our 
journey by night as well as by day. Many of the 


cumstances which I may not explain having broken | incidents I encountered were so new to me that they 
down our fortunes, and shattered the foundation of | impressed themselves strongly upon my memory. 
one of the noblest houses in the city, we were com-| 1 remember seeking them as a relief from my own 
pelled to separate, and earn our own bread. Death thoughts, which were of that comfortless, uneasy 
overtook my father in the midst of his prosperity, | kind which haunt us in moments when we are, as 
and the suddenness with which it arrived prevented , it were, hovering between two positions—the home 
him from settling his affairs. It came, however, | we have quitted and the new oue we are about to 
and with it misery to our house. But why dwell) form. There is the regret of farewell still gnawing 
upon these unhappy scenes? They are too painful at our hearts ; there is mingled with it the compen- 
to revive, further than to form the reason of my  sating feeling of hope, and also the uneasy dread 
separation from my family. We were four sisters, | with which unknown positions assail us. I felt | 
and | was the youngest. I had received a good | Was so young to be at large in the world. Little 
education, and being an especial favorite at home, | glimpses of my journey linger on my recollection. 
the necessity of going forth into the world, in search 1 remember, near Britau, beholding, as we crossed 
of my own liveliood, was looked upon with sor-| the bridge, a dense array of masted ships crammed 
row. With tears in my eyes, 1 begged them to close together, with their bowsprits projecting far 
look with cheerfulness on the plan of my assisting | over the road ; on the other side were boats laden 
to retrieve the falling fortunes of my family. I even | with corn, and groups of laborers lying in the open 


felt proud of the prospect of exertion, and when the 
determination was at last arrived at that I should 
seek a position as governess in some family, I hailed 
it with joy. I remember how we discussed these | 
things, sitting round our blazing fire in the twilight. | 
My widowed mother, half tearfully, half smilingly, 
as it were, consoling herself with the promised ad- 
vantages ; and my sisters, now deprecating, now 
chiming in with, the more brilliant portions of the 
plan. I fancy I can see the little flames dancing up 
and down, now illumining, now leaving the room in 
darkness, revealing the earnest faces and sombre 
figures of our mourning-clad family ; and I even 


j 
| 





air, fast asleep, though the dew was falling heavily 
and the cold was intense. I noticed the vegetation 
in its various stages. On some parts of our journey 
the willow was in fuil bloom, but on the road near 
Valk it was very backward. ‘Tired as I was of my 
prolonged journey, the intelligence that we were 1n 
reality approaching the Russian capital was exceed- 
ingly welcome. My fellow-traveller pointed out to 
me the country-seats, with their extensive gardens 
and shrubberies, as we passed along ; but, notwith- 
standing all the care and pains which had been be- 
stowed upon them, they seemed to me cold and deso- 
late abodes. Black poplars and birch grew densely 
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about the buildings, which were tasteful and opu- 
Jent in the extreme. 

At length the great city appeared in sight, and I 

forgot everything in the feelings awakened by the 

jcture, which was inexpressibly grand. Large 
Puildings towered one above the other, stretching 
away in all directions, and a feeling of pride entered 
my heart when I thought how soon I was to be a 
dweller, at all events, near this magnificent city. 
The weather was beautiful, and the sun, sireaming 
down from a cloudless sky, was reflected in numer- 
ous broad sheets of water scattered around in vari- 
ous directions. Evidences of wealth and opulence 
met my view the moment I entered St. Petersburg. 
I seemed stunned, however, by all I beheld—the 
throng of people, the large cold buildings, the sub- 
dued look of some portions of the population. When 
I had quitted the travelling vehicle, with my porta- 
ble trunk at my feet, and looked round in some 
hesitation as to what course to take, a fellow-trav- 
eller, hastily pointing to one of the streets diverging 
before me, bade me go in that direction, and | 
should be sure to meet with some droshki or other 
carriage to convey me to my destination. I thanked 
him, but should have thanked him a little more had 
he guided me through the great wilderness spread- 
ing before me. The tongue in which the people 
spoke was harsh, and sounded coldly on my ears 
after my own native language. I saw people hurry 
by ; some cast a glance at me and passed on, whol- 
ly intent on their own affairs. Officers and soldiers 
went to and fro. Handsome carriages dashed rap- 
idly by, and still I stood there hesitating what to 
do. i felt so helpless and ignorant. ‘This was the 
most difficult portion of my journey. I had travy- 
elled all those dreary miles with strangers, but a 
bond of fellowship had been established between us 
from the fact of our being fellow-travellers, and I 
was under a kind of protection. Now they had all 
hurried away—they had forgotten the humble Ger- 
man governess ; and, perhaps, never again in the 
whole course of their existence did the recollection 
of the young girl they left standing with her trav- 
elling bag in the midst of the crowded quay ever 
cross them. But I thought of them, nay, longed 
for the sound of their voice. J] wanted their advice. 
lhad not askeg, it was true. A vague reproach 
arose in my heart for the want of interest they dis- 
played. I did not recollect that although all this 
was new to me, it was an every-day occurrence, 
perhaps, fora poor German girl to seek her fortunes 
as a governess, and to find herself desolate at the 
end of the journey. The tears sprang into my eyes, 
and, with a choking sensation in my throat, I took 
up my carpet-bag, and bent my way along one of 
the large streets, with a fine avenue of elms on 
either hand. 

Nobody looked much at me, or if they did, the 
only reflection that occurred to them was, ‘* She is 
just arrived off a journey, any one may see that.”’ 
And, truly, my close bonnet was, | dare say, some- 
what dusty, and my pelisse might have been the 
same. But I, poor thing, fancied that every one 
might read my simple story in my face, and that 
each would sympathize with that incessant yearning 
of my heart towards those familiar rooms in Berlin 
where my mother sat, perhaps, even then, fashion- 
ing my journey over and over again, creating imag- 
inary evils, and at heart secretly lamenting even 
the dispensation of that Providence which separated 
her from her child. My pride of independence had 
deserted me. The earning of my own livelihood 


seemed a more difficult thing than I had contem- 
plated, and in my unfriended position I blamed my- 
self for the eagerness I had felt to take an active 
part in the world. Suddenly I came upon a view 
of the Neva, and the scene I| beheld for a time 
wholly occupied my thoughts. Beautiful gondolas 
and boats were perpetually gliding to and fro, all 
glittering in the sun and filled with happy faces. 
Buildings rose high on either side, and golden cu- 
polas, and towers, and fine windows of palaces, 
were reflected in the water, and in the midst of the 
river were scattered islands covered with gardens 
and habitations, while groups of tall trees bending 
over the stream were shadowed deep in its channel. 
Sull, to loiter here was not my business. I had no 
right to waste time in contemplating the beauties 
and novelties which met my view. Nor did I much 
care todo so. Striking as were the objects which 
surrounded me, they soon seemed to pall. I was 
overtaken by the reflection that I was alone, and 
the necessity of active exertion would every moment 
present itself. I was expected that evening in the 
family of the P.’s. Their villa stood, I had been 
told, a little way out of town, and I doubted not 
they would wish me rigidly to adhere to my prom- 
ise. The day was already at its decline, less 
warmth was perceptible in the rays of the sun, and 
I myself began to feel tired and hungry. No 
place of refreshment, however, presented itself. I 
accordingly turned back, and resolved to strike into 
one of the smaller streets. Just as I came to the 
end of the great avenue in which I had been wan- 
dering, a beautiful carriage dashed past me, in 
which I beheld seated three little girls of extreme 
beauty, and a young man of elegant figure and 
manly countenance, who was leaning from the win- 
dow. | little knew then that those fair faces were 
those of my pupils, or that their companion would 
one day interest me more deeply than as the occu- 
pant of the handsomest carriage in St. Petersburg. 
One glance at the children, however, sufficed me, 
and 1 turned away, as I thought then, wholly un- 
noticed. But the slight start with which Count 
P greeted me on the next occasion on which 
we met, convinced me that he must have cast more 














than a passing glance at the stranger. Unroman- 


| tic, however, as the confession may appear, I soon 


forgot the lovely faces I had seen, even though my 


fate was destined to be so inseparably linked with 


theirs, in the conviction that ] was very hungry. 


| Quitting the stately rows of houses, and the vast 


buildings, | struck into what appeared a more 
lonely part of the city, and advanced through so 


| many narrow streets, with few shops, that I grad- 


ually lost all consciousness of what position I was 
in. I did not know whither I had come, and a 
kind of despair took possession of my heart. -I be- 
gan to wish that I had hailed one of the numerous 
vehicles driving through the streets, and trusted 
myself to their guidance. As it was, however, 
there was no help for it, and | resolved to advance 
steadily forward. At length 1 came to some nar- 
row passages, where I met more people, but of a 
dirtier and lower order than any I had yet seen. 
I found shops hung with what appeared to be rags 
of clothes, and yet a constant demand seemed to 
exist for them. The people clamored and spoke so 
loud that | trembled. But I had lost my way, and 
dared not ask of those rough, truculent-looking 
men and women how to regain it. Some turned 
to stare as | passed, and some spoke about me. 





At length I saw a baker’s shop. I entered, and 
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found it occupied by a tall, powerful man, of the 
ldwer order, with large, repulsive-looking features, 
and a sinister expression of countenance. 

He was apparently waiting for the owner of the 
shop, who soon made his appearance, and civill 
asked me, in Russman as | concluded, whatI sere 4 
I took up a small loaf, and, imprudently enough, in- 
stead of putting my hand in my pocket in search of a 
piece of money, took out my purse, which contained 
my whole store. It was, thanks to my mother, by 
no means light ; on the contrary, it appeared to me 
to contain an inexhaustible sum. I observed that 
the man never took his eyes off me, except to fix 
them upon my purse ; and so particular was his in- 
vestigation, that I felt inexpressibly relieved when 
I had safely quitted the shop. I heard him speak, 
and the tone of his voice was harsh and unpleasant. 
After satisfying my hunger, I turned down a pas- 
sage which appeared wo lead to some open space, 
towards what { thought to be one of the quays. 
But though the sky shone clear beyond, I found 
there was no thoroughfare in that direction, so | 
struck into another. I had not gone far when a 
droshki drove rapidly past me, and then suddenly 
drew up, and went slowly, almost at a walking 
pace, along the pavement. I recognized in the 
driver the man who had sat in the baker’s shop, 
and an indefinite fear stole over me. 

He spoke to me in German. Overjoyed at hear- 
ing the sound of my own language, | forgot the 
repulsive appearance of the man,,and replied in the 
same. He inquired of me my destination. 1 
briefly told him whither I was bound, and asked 
him if he was acquainted with the villa K——. 

** Certainly, certainly,”’ he said, ‘* jump in, and 
I will drive you there.”’ 

**T mean,’’ said I, ‘* where the family of the 
P ’s reside.” 

I was foolish enough to place implicit reliance 
on his knowledge of where the P——’s lived. I 
resolved, therefore, to abandon myself to his guid- 
ance, as it was rapidly drawing towards the close 
of the day. The long clear twilight had set in, 
and I already began to fear that we should not reach 
at any reasonable hour. I signified my intention 
of accepting his offer, and he sprang down and 
opened the door. When I had entered, and my 
bag was safely deposited with me, he told me that 
it was some distance we should have to go, and 
that perhaps I would wish to be taken to some inn 
that night, and proceed early next morning to my 
destination. His sister, he said, had a nice place 
to offer me, as reasonable as any house I could find, 
and he was sure I should be quite comfortable. 
There was something in the fellow’s manner so sin- 
ister, that, as he uttered this proposal, I felt my 
blood curdle. I instantly rejected it, however, 
and said that unless he would consent to drive me 
to the villa K that night, he must suffer me 
to alight and find some other mode of convevance. 
Finding, by my tone, that I was resolute, he affected 
the most intense desire to comply with my wishes, 
and, hastily mounting the box, set off at a furious 
rate up narrow passages, along the broad streets, 
and through all the most splendid portions of the 
city. Once or twice, I fancied we must have been 
continually going in a circular direction, for the 
same objects met my gaze. At the time, how- 
ever, I thought that 1 must be mistaken, for I 
could imagine no purpose could be served by thus 
misleading me. By degrees it grew darker and 
darker, and our pace became slower and slower. I 
thought the outskirts of the town much less attrac- 
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tive than the other portion, for the houses were tal] 
and gloomy, while the streets were very narrow. 
Suddenly we came to a halt, and the driver de- 
scended and entered a door to the right. He stayed 
there a considerable time, and putting my head out 
of the window I found we were close upon the Ne- 
va, where the waters roll deep and narrowly in their 
channel. I remembered then the tales | had heard 
of the murders perpetrated in those lonely houses at 
the river’s edge, where bodies have been floated 
down, but oftener drifted far under the ice, and 
never again recognized. I strained my eyes to dis- 
cover some cheering appearance. There was none. 
Few strollers passed us, and no one seemed to find 
anything extraordinary in the fact of a droshki 
halting in that quarter. I was uneasy and timid. 
What could the driver want there? hy did he 
conduct me into this lonely part of the town’ Why 
did he enter that suspicious-looking house’ My 
reflections, however, were soon ended by his com- 
ing out and suddenly mounting the box. I called 
out to him to hasten the speed of his horses, as | 
was afraid I should be overtaken by night before | 
reached my destination. 

** Oh, never fear,’’ said he, ‘I will take you all 
right.’’ And clack went his whip and off we set. This 
time he drove very fast for a considerable period of 
time, and, somewhat reassured by the cireumstance, 
I leaned back in the droshki and dozed off into a 
deep sleep. I know not how long I had continued in 
this slumber, rendered heavier by all the fatigues 
and anxieties | had undergone, for when I awoke 
I gazed round and round and could perceive no 
trace of the city. We were on a broad level road. 
The moon illumined the country brightly, and now 
and then rose dark knots of trees sheathed in its light. 
I could perceive here and there pines and firs dis- 
tinctly revealed, and a few small elevations. Be- 
fore me seemed to stretch an extensive plain, bound- 
ed by a dark ridge of hills clothed with the rich 
green of pine and fir. Nota sound could be heard. 
I listened for some human voice; and finding no 
rustle of leaf, no fall of footstep, no ery, then | 
thought that we must have been travelling far into 
the night, for all was as stil] as death. I feared to 
speak lest I might hasten my fate, for I now made 
no doubt that the man was leading, me to some re- 
tired spot in order to rob and then murder me. 
The cold horror of those moments I can never for- 
get. — object I saw is stamped upon my ree- 
ollection. I could tell every tree J] passed ; and 
even those white clouds which hung suspended so 
airily on high, and seemed so joyously to catch the 
moonlight upon their edges, have never been for- 
gotten, 

I listened with vain hope for some friendly voice. 
Nothing, however, save the monotonous motion of 
the wheels upon the hard road, and the half drowsy 
leaden sound they made, broke upon my ear. The 
dark form of the driver met my gaze, and the rec- 
ollection of his sinister face came across my mind 
and breathed unutterable fear into my soul. Cold 
drops stood on my brow. At one time my im- 
pulse was to spring from the carriage and seek 
safety by flight, but the impossibility of the scheme 
scared it away. ‘Then the remembrance of all I 
had left behind stole over me; and so convinced 
was I that I should perish, that I breathed a prayer 
that my mother might never learn my fate. That 
fate seemed now indeed decided. Yet a faint hope 
beamed upon my mind now and then. I argued 
what right had I to mistrust the man, and I tried 
to reason myself out of my fears. I succeeded so 
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far as to be able to speak to him. I asked him 
how far we had to go. 

«‘ Not far, not far,’’ he answered ; but there was 
something so mocking in the tone of his voice, that 
1 insisted upon his turning back and taking me 
to St. Petersburg. I looked to the right and to 
the left, and could see no trace of a human habita- 
tion. I told him I was certain he was not in the 
right track. He at first soothed me with promises 
of a speedy arrival. But I could not be reassured. 
I trembled from head to foot, and reiterated my 
wish to be taken to St. Petersburg. He asked me 
why I had hired him to take me to the villa K 
if 1 had abandoned all intention of proceeding 
thither. I half doubted whether I was right in my 
suspicions, and tried to calm myself with all the 
arguments I was capable of, but in vain. Every- 
thing appeared to become more desolate. A sense 
of greater loneliness oppressed me, and | then aban- 
doned myself entirely to despair. J sometimes 
thought of offering him the whole of my purse if 
he would return with me to the town, but then I 
thought that possibly I might be wrong in my doubts 
and fears, and that I was then wilfully placing myself 
in his power. At length, projecting my head out of 
the window, I saw in the distance what appeared to 
be the white walls of a park orshrubbery. I beheld 
trees rising here and there, but no sign of a house. 
This, perhaps, is the villa, said 1 to myself, and all 
my fears will then be at an end. The driver now 
slackened his pace, and presently descended and 
walked at the horse’s head. Everything aroused 
my suspicions, thoughI knew not why. Presently 
the droshki stopped, and I saw a gate opening into 
the walled inclosure. Coming up to the door, he 
said, 

“You must alight here.”’ 

*“ Here !”’ I exclaimed, ‘ in this lonely place !” 

** Do as I command you,” he said. 

“JT shall do nothing of the kind,’ I replied. 
“ You agreed to take me to the villa K——, and | 
shall not alight until you have done so.”’ 

* This folly is absurd,”’ he answered ; “listen to 
what Isay. We are now many miles from St. Pe- 
tersburg, distant from any habitation, and if you 
shriek or call out no one will hear your voice. 
There is not a living soul within miles of us. This 
is the door of the cemetery, and unless you alight 
instantly and deliver up your purse to me, I will 
stab you to the heart and throw you into one of the 

raves,”’ 

The cold-blooded determination with which this 
was uttered curdled my whole frame. For a mo- 
ment or two, I was struck dumb. Not a hope of 
escape presented itself. I was there alone, at the 
mercy of a murderer, and there remained nothing 
for me but to submit. I cannot accurately detail 
all the thoughts which thronged upon my brain at 
that moment. Fear was“ippermost, but the figures 
of those I loved stood prominently forward ; not, 
however, far off, but crowding around me, and 
passing swiftly away. The greatest agitation now 
took possession of me. I prayed and besought him 
to have mercy on me, and offered him half my 
worldly wealth if he would spare my life and take 
me back. But he would listen to no terms. Self- 
reproaches rushed over my mind, and mingled bit- 
terly with my fears. Why was] so blind, so foolish, 
a8 to accompany the man at all? Why did I suf- 
fer my want of courage to prevent my asking 
the advice of some inhabitant of the town, in- 
stead of trusting myself blindly to this suspicious- 
looking man? Becoming impatient of my long 
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silence, which was, in fact, the silence of despair, 
he roughly seized me by the arm, and dragged me 
from the carriage. I had no power to resist. I 
was utterly destitute of hope. There was not a 
sound near. AJ) in the great solitude around me 
was echoless and void. I uttered a long, piercing 
shriek as he flung me on the cold ground, and 
bade me deliver my purse. A vain desire to 
make myself heard overcame me. I repeated my 
shrieks, which he now tried to stifle, by placing 
his hand over my mouth. I rose to my feet and 
fled from him. The door of the cemetery was open, 
and I rushed in, pursued closely by my enemy. 
The moon had for some time been disappearing 
behind a heavy heap of what seemed snow clouds, 
and now she utterly deserted me at a most unfortu- 
nate moment, for 5 foremeer every instant against 
a grave-stone or mound. I traversed with the 
swiftness of lightning those habitations of the dead, 
not heeding in my terror the little respect I showed 
them. 

But soon his heavy hand seized me again by the 
shoulder, and dragged me back. My despair lent 
me strength. We closed and struggled. I forgot 
his superior power, and determined to resist death 
to the last. Upon his breast he wore the medal 
with his number engraved upon it. Without any 
object in view but that of avenging myself at the 
moment, I seized firmly hold of it, and in the struggle 
I tore it off. This circumstance he did not at the 
time seem to notice, but, in spite of my resistance, he 
muttered between his teeth that he would soon end 
it; and as I sank almost exhausted on the ground 
in that lonely spot, 1 heard him unclasp a knife. With 
a startled bound .] was on my feet again, and the 
race for life began in earnest. I flew, rather than 
ran, with the medal still in my hand. I cared not 
where I trod. Now I went straight before him, 
now avoided him by passing in and out the graves. 
I heard his curses behind every time he missed me. 
I was now a little in advance of him, but I knew 
that my strength was failing me. The darkness 
was thickening, and all the horrors of my position 
seemed to increase. 

There would be nothing left me but to succumb 
to my fate, and suffer the villain behind to take 
the life he sought. Every earthly interest Jost its 
attraction in those moments of despair. I felt my 
knees failing, my steps slackened in speed, a dizzi- 
ness came over me, and the consciousness that he 
was close behind me became certain, when sud- 
denly a false step on my part precipitated me with 
a shock several feet down into a chasm, whence 
the mould had been lately withdrawn. The pain 
I suffered was acute. t thonght I had injured 
myself beyond hope, but I had sense enough not to 
ery out. In the midst of the horrible torture I was 
suffering, from what afterwards proved to be a se- 
verely-sprained ankle, I listaned with a kind of 
savage joy, mingled with fear, to the curses of my 
pursuer, as, stumbling at every step, he went about 
from spot to spot, calling to me for God’s sake to 
discover myself, for that he meant no harm. 

The sounds of his foosteps became fainter and 
more faint, and I thought that, tired of the chase, 
he had left me altogether. In a few moments the 
sounds of wheels on the road fell on my ear. I 
heard them proceed rapidly in the direetion we 
had come, and, with a feeling akin to happiness, 
I felt myself alone. I knew not how long I eon- 
tinued listening to the receding wheels, but at last 
the sound ceased altogether. And then, just as I 
was about to abandon myself to a kind of security, 
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474 AN ADVENTURE 


I fancied I again heard them rolling in my direc- 
tion. The fear of discovery now possessed me. 
** Surely, if he returns, he will murder me.” I 
listened, with a trembling terror which I can 
scarcely express, to the sounds as they became grad- 
ually more and more distinct. Nearer and nearer 
they came, until my agitation almost rendered me 
delirious. I held my breath as I heard the fatal 
stoppage of the wheels, and then, for a few brief 
moments, no sound, no movement came. All was 
still as death! ‘Then, amid the hushed silence, 
arose a sound like that of a man’s feet among the 
grass; I felt he was near! He was searching 
low on the ground. I even heard his breathing 
above me. It struck me he was searching for his 
medal ; and, grasping the treasure more closely in 
my hand, I listened with exulting triumph to his 
prolonged search. At last it seemed as if despair 
had come over him. He rose erect, and stood 
quite still, to detect, if possible, the slightest move- 
meat in that solitude. Then, at first slow and hesitat- 
ingly, he spoke. The echo of his voice came back 
to him from all sides. Taking courage, he called 
again this time more loudly, and with a tremulous 
voice besought me to discover myself, and for God’s 
sake to restore him the medal, the loss of which 
would be his ruin in St. Petersburg.* He alter- 
nately tried now threats, now persuasions. Some- 
times, in the most piteous manuer, he begged me to 
answer him, appealing to my feelings of humanity ; 
but, as he had had none for me, 1 heard even his 
subs with relentless stoicisin. 

Gradually he ceased his threats entirely, and had 
recourse only to persuasion. I was deat, however, 
tu all his entreaties, having chosen rather to run 
the risk of death by starvation in my retreat than 
tw trust myself again in his power. It seemed as 
though I must in some way that night find my grave, 
for 1 could not hide from myself the fact, that the 
place in which I had sought refuge was a new-made 
receptacle for the tenement of some departed spirit. 
As | crouched there what thoughts of eternity filled 
my soul! The question came across me, W hat is that 
state into which I perhaps this night shall enter? 
Never did it come with such force upon my mind as 
when hiding in that little place from the revengeful 
cruelty of aman I had never injured. Deep thoughts 
of regret, undefined hopes of the unknown future, 
flashed across me. Death seemed my companion. 
1 felt his presence around.. Within a few yards, 
perhaps a few feet of me, the marrowless bones 
and decaying form of many a ghastly corpse were 
mouldering away minute by minute, unul in the 
process they became blended utterly with the earth 
out of which they sprung. I pictured to myself 
every horror connected with death from the mo- 


* On pain of severe punishment, the Russian droshki 
driver is commanded never to appear without his medal. 


IN A CEMETERY. 


ment when the shrouded body feels the first touch 
of the coid earth to the last, when all trace, save 
a few bleached bones, is lost of the image once 
moving upon the face of the universe, made glo- 
rious by the soul God gave it, but now shrunken 
to an atom by the withdrawal of the pervading and 
sustaining essence of life. 

The numbing cold of the air, the dark atmosphere, 
the offensive effluvia of the mould, did not conspire 
to raise my spirits. A pang of acute pain every now 
and then sent 2 thrill through my frame. At length 
I heard the retreating footsteps of my pursuer, as 
he still groped about the cemetery in search of his 
victim, become fainter and fainter, until I lost them 
altogether. Idared not move. I suspected he was 
lying in wait fur me somewhere, hoping to ul! me 
into security by his absence. But a strange sensa- 
tion I never before experienced came over me. A 
confusion of thoughts rushed over my brain. My 
whole lifetime swam before me in uneasy motion, 
Now one event reiippeared, now another washed it 
away, and it sank in the great ocean of remem- 
brance. My mother, my sisters, my father even, 
stood around me. 1 gazed up into heaven ; I fancied 
it illumined brilliantly. Then a mist came over my 
eyes, and I knew no more what had happened. ~ 

* * « * . * a * 

When I again awoke to consciousness, | felt my- 
self borne along as dead, and opening my eyes | 
found several persons carrying me up what appeared 
the avenue leading to a mansion. Tams not what 
became of me. 1 was conscious of intense pain, and 
I fainted away immediately. When I was again re- 
stored to consciousness it was to find myself on a 
sumptuous bed, and with a kind nurse tending my 
wants. My ankle was comparatively free from pain, 
and I afterwards learnt that some laborers, in going 
to the cemetery to complete a grave commenced the 
previous day, had discovered me there. The villa 
K being the nearest house, they had borne me 
thither ; and when | told my story to the kind mo- 
ther of my pupils, she expressed the greatest com- 
miseration for me. ‘Though I had suffered great 
bodily pain, and much mental anxiety, I never had 
any reason to regret the circumstances by which my 
acquaintance with the P family was brouglit 
about. I was really in a new home, and the atten- 
tion with which 1 was treated soon restored the 
bloom to my cheeks. In the joy of being restored 
to safety, | forgot all thoughts of revenge, and re- 
fused to aid in bringing to justice my enemy. ‘The 
younger P is now my husband. How he be- 
came so can only be explained by a chain of cir- 
cumstances upon which it is needless now to euter. 
Years after | recognized, in the face of one of the 
exiles on their way to Siberia, the repulsive coun- 
tenance of the Russian droshki-driver. ‘Thither he 
was proceeding to expiate a multitude of crimes he 
had committed. 














SONNET—RASH OPINIONS, 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


We judge too harshly both of men and things, 
Giving to-day’s opinions on the morrow 
Utter denial, while we strive to borrow 

Hollow apologies that—like the wings 
Of butterflies—show many colors. Sorrow 
Hideth its tears, and we disclaim its presence 

Where it hath deepest root ; Hate softly brings 


Simplicity seems Art ; and Art we deem 
White-hearted Innocence—misjudging ever 
Of all we see! Let us, then, grant esteem, 

Or grudge it with precaution only ; never 
Forgetting that rash haste right judgment mars , 
What men count but as clouds may prove bright 

stars !* Chambers’ Journal. 


* Earl Rosse’s telescope proves that what were deemed 
nebule, are in reality clusters of stars. 





A smile, which we account Love's sweetest 
essence ; 











MUSIC OF 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
MUSIC OF THE WILD. 


Processions of the fairies long ago were always 
accompanied by the sounds of music : 


Their oaten pipes blew wondrous shrill, 
The hemlock small blew clear ; 
And louder notes from hemlock large 
And bog-reed struck the ear. 
—Ballad of Tamlane, Border Minstrelsy. 


The bridles of the elfin steeds were also heard to 
ring, as the troops, seen or unseen, dashed past the 
alarmed mortal. Itis just possible that there may 
have been a natural foundation for this feature of the 
fairy superstition, as has been proved to be the case 
with many other once-supposed supernatural things. 
There is at least a class of natural sounds, of a 
somewhat obscure character, which appear not un- 
likely to have been mistaken in a superstitious age 
for fairy music. We have been assured, though 


only on hearsay authority, that a few years ago the | 


people of a small district in Roxburghshire were 
kept in a state of excitement for several days by 


sounds, as of music, wandering over the country, for} wil] be see 


which no one could account, though all heard it. In 


1840, some moaning sounds in the Ochil Hills in) irregular curve to the north- 
Perthshire, attracted scientific attention, on the oc-| concave screen, 


THE WILD. AT5 
towards sunrise by those who sleep upon the granite 
rocks on the banks of the Orinoco. This will re- 
call to the reader the celebrated statue of Memnon 
in Egypt, which at sunrise emitted musical sounds 
—a fact attested by so many respectable writers of 
antiquity, that there seems no good reason to doubt 
it. A frozen bay described by Mr. Head (brother 
of Sir Francis) in his ‘* Forest Scenes’’ presented 
similar phenomena. After speaking of the loud 
noises produced by the cracking of the ice, he goes 
on to say—** A dreary undulating sound wandered 
from point to point, perplexing the mind to 
| imagine whence it came, or whither it went, and 
whether aérial or subterranean ; sometimes like low 
moaning, and then swelling into a deep-toned note, 
as produced by some AZolian instrument—it being 
in real fact, and without metaphor, the veice of 
winds imprisoned in the bosom of the deep.’’ He 
| found this recur whenever the temperature fell very 
suddenly. It seems a phenomenon nearly allied to 
what the Welsh and Scotch call the soughing of 
the wind. The writer already quoted by his initials 
| E. S. says—*‘ On turning to a map of Cheshire, it 
n that from within a short distance east- 
| ward of Macclesfield, a range of hills extends in an 
west, forming a sort of 
somewhat abruptly terminating 





casion of an earthquake taking place at Comrie, a) over the comparatively level plains of this part of 
few miles off. The sounds may have been occasioned | the 


Soeiite te Mesh = hen eee | the county. In different parts of these, as well as 
by earthquakes in both cases. It has indeed been) in more elevated spots, at the various distances of 


remarked as probable that the Ochil Hills anciently | from four to six miles or more, at certain seasons of 
acquired their name from sounds connected with the | the year, usually in the early part of spring, when 
Comrie earthquakes, which are of notable frequency, | the wind is easterly, and nearly calm on the flats, a 
being heard amongst them ; for the Gaelic word aed hollow moaning sound is heard, familiarly termed 


moaning, howling, wailing, is ochain or ochail.* 
There isa fine descriptive passage in one of James 
Hogg’s poems— | 
That undefined and mingled hum, 
Voice of the desert, never dumb. 


Many must have observed this indescribable sound, | 
as they rested quietly and listened in lonely situa-| 
tions. It seems the very shadow of absolute silence. 
The author of the * Journal of a Naturalist’’ ap-| 
parently alludes to it when he speaks of the ‘* purely | 


rural, little noticed, and indeed local occurrence, | 


s¢ 


called by the country people hummings in the ar,” | 
as annually to be heard in the sultry forenoons of| 
July in one or two fields near his dwelling. * It is| 
generally,’’ he says, ‘in some spacious open spot} 
that this murmuring first arrests our attention. As) 
we move onward, the sound becomes fainter, and by 
degrees is no longer audibie."’ He thinks it must be | 
owing to swarms of bees elevated to such a distance | 
in the air as to be invisible. Another writer demurs | 
to this explanation ; ‘* for,’’ says he, ‘* it so happens | 
that in the bosom of a thick wood, where there is a 
space partially opened, though still a very narrow 
and confined spot, in days precisely such as he de- 
scribes them—that is, sultry, and in the middle of 
summer, when the air is calm—lI have often paused | 
to listen to a similar aérial humming, appearing to 
result from some unseen power close at hand, which 
for several years I hesitated not to attribute to in- 
sects; an opinion I felt compelled, though reluct- 
antly, to give up, since, after the most diligent 
search, I could never detect the presence of any 
collected body sufficiently numerous to account for 
the effect.”*¢ 

Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative, speaks of 
subterranean noises, like those of an organ, heard 


* Proceedings of Geological Society, No. 91, 1842. 





t “E. S.” in Jameson’s Journal, March, 1830. 


| the ‘ soughing of the wind,’ and evidently proceed- 
ing from this elevated range which, I should add, 
is intersected with numberless ravines or valleys ; 
and I have no doubt that when the atmosphere is 
in that precise state best adapted for receiving and 
transmitting undulations of air, a breeze, not per- 
ceptible in the flat country, gently sweeps from the 
summits of the hills, and acts the part of a blower 
on the sinuosities and hollows, or cloughs, as they 
are called, which thus respond to the draught of 
air like enormous organ-pipes, and become for the 
time wind-instruments on a gigantic scale.” 

We take leave to borrow another beautifully-re- 
lated observation from this writer :—‘* In the autumn 
of 1828,’’ says he, ‘* when on a tour through Les 
Hautes Pyrenées, I formed one of a party, quitting 
Bagneres de Luchon at midnight, with an intention 
of reaching the heights of the Porte de Venasque, 
one of the wildest and most romantic boundaries 
between the French and Spanish frontier, from the 
summit of which the spectator looks at once upon 
the inaccessible ridges of the Maladetta, the most 
lofty point of the Pyrenean range. After winding 
our way through the deep woods and ravines, con- 
stantly ascending above the valley of Luchon, we 
gained the Hospice about two in the morning ; and 
after remaining there a short time, proceeded with 
the first blush of dawn to encounter the very steep 
gorge terminating in the pass itself, a narrow verti- 
cal fissure through a massive wall of perpendicular 
rock. It is not my intention to detail the features 
of the magnificent scene which burst upon our 
view as we emerged from this splendid portal, and 
stood upon Spanish ground—neither to describe the 
feelings of awe which rivetted us tothe spot, as we 
gazed, in speechless admiration, on the lone, deso- 
late, and (if the term may be applied toa mountain) 
the ghastly form of the appropriately-named Mala- 
detta. 1 allude to it solely for the purpose of ob- 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































serving that we were most forcibly struck with 


476 “six DAYS SHALT THOU LABOR.” 


a{the noise also gradually ceased.’** Mr. James 


dull, low, moaning, A®olian sound, which alone! Prinsep, who also inquired into these sounds, states 


vain attempted toconnect it with any particular spot, 
or assign an adequate cause for these solemn strains. 


the assistance of a telescope, any waterfalls of suf- 


wards, when I went alone to explore this wild 


portion of the mountain.” 


produced at a great distance, but rendered audible 
by a form of the ground favorable for the collection 
of the rays of sound, so to speak. The wind is 
doubtless the instrument in many instances. Earth- 
quakes, as we have seen, are another source of un- 
common sounds, though how these should be pro- 
duced in such circumstances we cannot say. Amidst 


of such sounds for which an explanation has been 


attained. 


high, there is a steep acclivity named Nakuh, hav- 
ing much loose sand laid against it, the produce of 
the upper part of the hill. When the traveller as- 


sound which at first resembles the tone of an A¢olian 


phenomenon, the matter was set at rest by the dis- 









broke upon the deathly silence, evidently proceeding| that the effect is produced by ‘‘ a reduplication of a 
from the body of this mighty mass, though we in| impulse, setting air in vibration in a focus of echo.” I ar 
It is, in short, a phenomenon in acoustics. . n 
There is a similar marvel at Reg-Ruwan, about — 
The air was perfectly calm. The sky was cloud- forty miles north of Cabool, towards Hindoo Koosh, I . 
less, and the atmosphere clear to that extraordinary | and near the base of the mountains. To quote the ed 
degree conceivable only by those who are familiar| description of Sir Alexander Burness :—* Ty I is 
with the elevated regions of southern climates. So| ridges of hills, detached from the rest, run in and on 
clear and pure, indeed, that at noon a bright star| meet each other. At the point of junction, and a 5 
which had attracted our notice throughout the gray| where the slope of the hills is at an angle of about me 
of the morning still remained visible in the zenith. | 45 degrees, and the height nearly 400 feet, a sheet a nt 
By the naked eye, therefore, and still more with| of sand, as pure as that on the sea-shore, is spread oan 
from the top to the bottom, to a breadth of about pee 
ficient magnitude would have been distinguishable| 100 yards. When this sand is set in motion by q ‘all 
on a front base, and exposed before us; but not a| body of people sliding down it, a sound is emitted, 5 ; 
stream was to be detected, and the bed of what! On the first trial we distinctly heard two loud hollow fa 
gave evident tokens of being occasionally a strong| sounds, such as would be produced by a large drum. 7 
torrent, intersecting the valley at its foot, was then| On two subsequent trials we heard nothing, so that py 
nearly dry. I will not presume to assert that the| perhaps the sand requires to be settled and at rest for ub 
sun's rays, though at the moment impinging in all| some space of time before the effect can be produced, ee 
their glory on every point and peak of the snowy| The inhabitants have a belief that the sounds are ri 
heights, had any share in vibrating these mountain | only heard on Friday ; nor then, unless by the spe- eral 
chords ; but ona subsequent visit, a few days after-| cial permission of the saint of Reg-Ruwan, who is rail 
interred close to the spot. The locality of the sand the 
scenery, and at the same hour stood on the same is remarkable, as there is no other in the neighbor- ont 
spot, | listened in vain for the moaning seunds : the| hood. Reg-Ruwan faces the south, but the wind din 
air was equally calm; but the sun was hidden by! of Purwan, (bad i Purwan,) which blows strongly the 
clouds, and a cap of dense mist hung over the grea‘er | from the north for the greater part of the year, prob- on 
ably deposits it by an eddy. Near the strip of al 
There is no small difficulty in accounting for such| sand there is a strong echo ; and the same confor- | 
sounds. They may be connected with changes of| mation of surface which occasions this is doubtless wi 
temperature ; but how! Sometimes they may be! connected with the sound of the moving sand.”’ on 
An explanation being supplied in this case, we a 
may hope to see all mysteries of the same kind in r 
time cleared up. & 
th 
to 
‘Six Days sHatt THov tasor.’’—It seems ar 
tr —s - generally to escape observation that the fourth com- yi 
this difficulty, it is satisfactory to refer to one class) mandment as effectually enjoins work during the six th 
days of the week as it does rest on the seventh. S 
This double meaning is alluded to as follows in the is 
On the east coast of the Bay of Suez, about three Cape Literary Magazine. ‘ It is asked somewhere re 
hours from Tor in Sinai, there is a sandstone ridge,| i, the Talmud— The wealthy of many countries, al 
at one part of which, where it is about 150 feet whereby are they deserving of becoming rich’ r 
Samuel, the son of Yosi, replies, ‘ Because they ti 
honor the Sabbath.’ Samuel, the son of Yosi, if is 
i 7 ion upon t 
cends this sandy cliff, his ears are saluted with a Agog pom ~ eae tae we pen 
fourth commandment.’ Let not the idle vagabond, a 
harp, then that of a humming-top, and finally be-/"who rests on the Sabbath and on the six days also, 
comes so loud, that the earth seems to shake. upbraid the Lord and say, ‘ I keep the Sabbath holy, 
After many speculations about the cause of this} .44 yet am poor.’ Poor thou art, poor thou wilt 
: thou 
tinguished naturalist Ehrenberg. ‘‘ He ascended dine bya samen great a whege in 


; ! keep the Sabbath never so holy, unless thou work 
from the base of the hill, over its cover of sand, to} six days out of the seven, thou breakest the fourth 
the summit, where he observed the sand continually 


renewed by the weathering of the rock ; and con- 


commandment, and canst never attain to wealth, to 


th, and to happiness. This is the doctrine which 
vinced himself that the motion of the sand was the few: Lengel es shag ad sme 


cause of the sound. Every step he and his com- 
panion took caused a partial sound, occasioned by 


the sand thus set in motion, and differing only in 
continuance and intensity from that heard afterwards, 


when the continued ascent had set loose a greater 


quantity of sand. Beginning with a soft rustling, 
it passed gradually into a murmuring, then into a 


humming noise, and at length into a threatening of 


such vivlence, that it could only be compared with 
a distant cannonade, had it been more continued 
and uniform. As the sand gradually settled again, 


I proclaim, and maintain, upon scriptural authority ; 
and if that suffices not, go to yonder bloated, gouty 
coxcomb, who, upon a bed of down, feels his foot in 
a lake of fire ; the mere moving of his footstool is a 
voleano to him, and the ringing of the bell by his 
physician’s footman is an earthquake. Had he kept 
the commandment, not only on the seventh, but on 
the six days, he might have thrown physics to the 
dogs, and left me to seek another illustration of my 
moral.”” 





* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. Jan. 1830. 
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METAPHYSICS OF PARTY. 477 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
METAPHYSICS OF PARTY. 


In all states where the popular voice is heard, 
there is a divarification of the people into parties. 
It seems to be an unavoidable consequence of delib- 
eration on their part, that a diversity of view arises, 
under which they commence pulling different ways. 
It usually depends on external circumstances which 
of the two sets gives the actual direction to affairs. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the entire 
population is divided into parties. It is only in 
extraordinary circumstances that even an approach 
js made to an involvement of the whole people in 
controversial politics. The actual partisans are 
usually but a handful on each side, while the great 
mass remains in the centre with a comparatively 
dull sense of what is going on, and little disposition 
to interfere, although liable to be to some extent 
affected towards one view or the other, according 
as arguments are successfully addressed to them, 
or circumstances arise to enforce their attention to 
public questions, to excite their prejudices, and to 
awaken their hopes and fears. It is this torpor of 
the mass which forms the great difficulty in demo- 
cratic arrangements. In tranquil times they would 
rather not use their votes. In times of excitement, 
the use to be made of these votes depends almost 
entirely on the dexterity with which popular preju- 
dices are addressed by unscrupulous members of 
the thinking handful ; whence of course disappoint- 
ments, despair of progress, patriotic heartbreak, 
and many consequent evils. 

In that intelligent and active portion of a people 
which becomes inspired with party feelings, it is 
curious to study the various causes which determine 
particular predilections. What may be called the 
natural bases of partisanship are really traceable. 


Some minds are from the cradle venerative of au- | 


thority, and through life continue ready to submit 
to it, and exert themselves for its support. Others 
are congenitally jealous of power, indisposed to 
yield to it, and eager to keep it in check. Here are 
the two great sources of loyalty and Jacobinism. 
Some minds look with romantic tenderness on what 
is old; they love to wander back into the past, and 
regret whatever tends to produce a change in the 
ancient landmarks. Others, again, are all for the 
romance of the future. Change is to them a con- 
tinual subject or hope. The present does not sat- 
isfy them ; the past they despise. Here are the 
two great natural sources of conservative and re- 
formiag politics. Some minds, again, are intoler- 
ant of whatever is not clearly useful, expedient, and 
economical. Others regard such matters with in- 
difference or with contempt. The former have a 
satisfaction in viewing the means of promoting the 
benefit of the community. ‘The philanthropy of 
the latter never gets beyond the particular case of 
some friend, or dependent, or any individual casu- 
ally brought under their attention. Here, it is 
equally evident, are the natural origins of the polit- 
1co-economical reformer and his opposite. Now, 
though there are three sets of characters brought 
here into contrast, they are all in general resolved 
into one set of persons. Jealousy of power, hope- 
fulness of change, and love of the economical, are 
attributes usually found in one person, as the oppo- 
siies also are, though perhaps not all found at the 
same time, as it is not always that there is occasion 


for the development of the whole set of feelings at 
once. 


There are, however, secondary and modifying 


circumstances. Where the natural tendencies are 
not of a very resolute character, they will be much 
affected and biassed by parental authority and ex- 
ample, and the force of external circumstances gen- 
erally. They will also, even in pretty strong cases, 
undergo a change in the course of advancing years. 
Thus he who begins with romantic feelings in fa- 
vor of authority and antiquity, is often seen, as he 
grows soberer, and acquires more solid, as wel] as 
more extensive views, to pass wholly or partially 
into the opposite range of politics. He who began 
with ardent hopes of improvement from change, is 
often, in like manner, disenchanted in his middle or 
elderly life, and becomes fain to own that things 
which he once thought wrong may have an inter- 
mediate bastard utility not altogether to be despised, 
while as yet society is composed of a mixture of the 
civilized and savage. Then there is a set whose 
general determination is apt to be affected by 
whims, crotchets, or views of interest. Thus we 
| Sometimes see a neighbor range himself on the con- 
|Servative side, not exactly because he primarily 
tends that way, but because the opposite system 
has awakened some antipathy in his nature. Pop- 
ular causes, though often invested with a certain 
sublimity, are more generally liable to vulgar asso- 
ciations. The cant, the clangor, the dust and 
sweat attending them, aré repulsive to a fastidious 
nature ; while, on the other hand, the select few 
| Fanged in Opposition appear gentlemanly, gallant, 
almost martyr-like. In this way many fine spirits 
| are lost to great movements both in politics and re- 
|ligion. A mind, too, which is in the main of liberal 





| 





inclinations, may betake itself to the opposite ban- 

| ners because of something in its own position which 
| brings it painfully into collision with authority. 
An arrogant father or master will sometimes send 
one of nature’s conservatives to the camp of the 
enemy. A proud spirit, chafing in an unworthy 
situation, looked dowr. upon by reputedly superior 
classes, while conscious of that within which ought 
to annul all social distinctions, will often take the 
rebellious side in despite of the first intention of 
nature. 

Among this class of causes there is obviously 
none more powerful than the selfish feelings. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that men are to any 
great extent bought by actual money or by pros- 
pects of advancement. The chances on both sides 
are much alike in these respects. Purchased par- 
tisanship was a feature of grosser ages, but scarcely 
of ours. People are now more liable to be gained 
or lost through their self-love and love of approba- 
tion. A man thinks he is of some value ; if courted 
to the extent of his sense of this value, he will per- 
haps give his support ; if neglected, he will be apt, 
out of pique, to go to the other side. A very small 
matter in the way of courtesy will often not merely 
obtain a vote, but determine a career of some im- 
portance to the public. It is not that there isa 
want of conscientiousness in such minds. They 
are merely irresolute in the midst of contending ar- 
guments, and liable to be taken to that side which 
shall place them on the most agreeable footing with 
themselves. Once let any petty circumstance de- 
cide the way which they are to take, and the per- 
sonal feeling, ‘* This is my side,’’ will keep them 
as upon a line of rails through life, or till something 
equally petty shall occur to disgust them with their 

rty. 

All of these causes may be said to be alike natu- 
ral, though all cannot be considered as alike respec- 
table. Where one’s line of politics is determined 
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by innate tendencies of the mind, apart from all 
selfish considerations, the whole range of action 
which results, as far as bounded by oe of honor, 
is entitled to public respect. It is all that we have 
of the nature of a Divine voice speaking in the 
breasts of men. Therefore, no matter how incon- 
venient the dictates of this voice may appear, no 
matter to what consequences it may threaten to 
lead, it must be respectfully listened to and en- 
treated. To call the ultra-loyal by any such appel- 
Jation as Malignants, or the ultra-liberal by such a 
term as Destructives, is not to be approved of by 
those who are out of the heat of the strife. Let 
there be as much activity of counteraction by argu- 
ment as possible ; seek by all means to establish the 
supremacy of what you believe to be better doc- 
trines—but spare the fellow-creature who acts under 
the resistless necessity of his own lights, believing 
him to be, in intention, as good as yourself. 
When we come to consider the secondary or 
modifying circumstances, we feel of course more at 
liberty to assign degrees of merit and demerit. The 
mind which has been affected by educational influ- 
ence, or yielded to the authority of others, even 
though these may have been persons generally enti- 
tled to reverence, cannot be considered as quite on 
the same moral platform with one which obeys 
great primitive impulses inherent in itself. Those 
who have changed their views with advancing 
years, alike true to the natural voice at the one 
time as the other, ought of course to be carefully 
distinguished from common renegades. The vic- 
tims of crotchet and of petty feelings of self-love 
may be pitied, but we can never esteem them. 
They ought to have reflected on the great interests 
at stake, and not allowed themselves to be swayed 
by trivial considerations as to themselves. It is of 
importance to pass rigid judgment on such persons, 
because they often have from the rest of their char- 
acter a high claim to respect. They may have, for 
instance, great talents. Common thinkers argue 
that because this is an able man, his word ought to 
goa great way. It is important to see that, while 
this would be true of an able man whose mind was 
clear to form sound conclusions, it is not true of one 
who has allowed himself to be carried out of his 
proper track by some romantic whimsey, some dis- 
gust at a successful rival, or some pique arising 
from his finding that his own estimate of himself 
was not admitted by the party to which he first 
seemed inclined to attach himself. It is one of the 
most distressing things in the world of politics to 
see a man who, from some such frivolous cause, 
has thrown himself into a false position. His en- 
ergy and eloquence are hampered at every turn by 
his own secret convictions. He has to act, with 
affected cordiality, with those whom in his heart he 
despises. Should he have given himself to a failing 
cause, as very often happens, he is duomed to see 
his best talents expended in vain, to feel himself 
growing old without having accomplished anything, 
while inferior but better-directed men are reaping 
their due harvest of both profit and honer. These 
are arnongst the moral suicides of the able men of 
the world. How powerfully do they warn us that 
we are not to be guided in any of the greater affairs 
of life by the self-hood, but by its opposite—a gen- 
erous view of what is good for all. 

It is difficult, or rather impossible, for some 
natures to maintain coolness in times of violent 
political excitement; but to many it may not be 
altogether useless to remind them that the most 


by great disappointment. The French revolutionis, 
sees his high aspirations for a rule by and for the 
people lead resistlessly to a despotism. The panic. 
struck conservative sees nothing follow from the 
changes which he vainly resisted, but a ridiculoys 
falsification of his fears. If men would reflect how 
often the result has been different from that conten. 
= on either side, there would be, on the one 

and, a soberer hope and a less intolerant feeling 
towards all thwarting influences, on the other 
more cheerful trust in the course of Providence 
even under what appear the most trying crises 
Few politicians of any shade seem sufficiently 
aware of the character of that great central mass 
which has been already described as non-political, 
There, in reality, resides that which defeats alike 
the hopes of democratic and the fears of oligarchica| 
parties. It is a mass which refuses to be democra- 
tized. It minds its own affairs, content with what- 
ever rule may be over it, unless it be one which 
makes itself painfully felt indeed. Go beyond the 
capacity of change inherent in this mass, and you 
must come back again to where you were. Give 
it true cause of discontent, and it becomes an ele- 
ment of great danger, though one which cannot long 
remain in such an attitude. The great secret of 
successful rule is never to offend irremediably this 
true sguadrone volante of parties, never to resist it 
beyond a certain point, ie never to lose faith in it 
as a mass which can only be temporarily thrown 
out of its proper condition, as that which gives at 
once momentum and stability to the entire machine. 
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** A very intelligent young lady, born and bred 
in the Orkney islands, who lately came to spend a 
season in this neighborhood, told me nothing in 
the mainland scenery had so much disappointed 
her as woods and trees. She found them so dead 
and lifeless, that she never could help pining after 
the eternal motion and variety of the ocean. And 
so back she has gone; and I believe nothing will 
ever tempt her from the wind-swept Orcades 
again.”—Six Watter Scotrr. Lockhart’s Life, 
vol. ii.—[Although it is‘of a female this striking 
anecdote is related. it has been thought more suit- 
able to give the amplified expression of the senti- 
ment in the stanzas a masculine application. | 


I. 
TueEse grassy vales are warm and deep, 
Where apple-orchards wave and glow ; 
Upon soft uplands whitening sheep 
Drift in long wreaths.— Below, 
Sun-fronting beds of garden-thyme, alive 
With the small humming merchants of the hive, 
And cottage-homes in every shady nook 
Where a ~ and kiss the dimples of the 
rook. 


Il. 
But all too close against my face 
My thick breath feels these crowding trees, 
They crush me in their green embrace.— 
I miss the Life of Seas; 
The wild free life that round the flinty shores 





earnestly cherished dogmas are liable to be followed 


Of my bleak isles expanded ocean pours— 





So free, so far, that, in the lull of even, 
Nought but the rising moon stands on your path to 
heaven. 


Ill. 
In summer's smile, in winter's strife, 
Unstirred, those hills are walls to me ; 
I want the vast, all-various life 
Of the broad, circling sea— 
Fach hour in morn, or noon, or midnight’s range, 
That heaves or slumbers with exhaustless change, 
Dashed to the skies—steeped in blue morning’s 
rays— 
Or back resparkling far Orion's lovely blaze. 


IV. 


I miss the madd’ning Life of Seas, 
When the red, angry sunset dies, 
And to the storm-lashed Orcades 
Resound the seaman’s cries : 
Mid thick'ning night, and fresh’ning gale, upon 
The stretched ear bursts Despair’s appealing gun, 
O’er the low reef that on the lea-beam raves 
With its down-crashing hills of wild, devouring 
waves. 


Vv. 


How then, at dim, exciting morn, 
Suspense will question—as the Dark 
Is clearing seaward—*‘ Has she worn 
The tempest through, that bark ?”’ 
And ‘mid the breakers, bulwarks parting fast, 
And wretches clinging to a shivered mast, 
Give funeral answer. Quick with ropes and 
awl ! 
Launch! and for life stretch out! they shall not 
perish all! 


Vi. 
These inland love-bowers sweetly bloom, 
White with the hawthorn’s summer snows; 
Along soft turf a purple bloom 
The elm at sunset throws : 
There the fond lover, listening for the sweet, 
Half-soundless coming of his maiden’s feet, 
Thrills if the linnet’s rustling pinions pass, 
Or some light leaf is blown rippling along the grass. 


vil. 
But love his pain as sweetly tells 
Beneath some cavern beetling hoar, 
Where silver sands and rosy shells 
Pave the smovth glistening shore— 
When all the winds are low, and to thy tender 
Accents, the wavelets, stealing in, make slender 
And tinkling cadence, wafting, every one, 
A golden smile to thee from the fast-sinking sun. 


Vill. 
Calm through the heavenly sea on high 
Comes out each white and quiet star— 
So calm up Ocean’s floating sky 
Come, one by one, afar, 
White quiet sails from the grim icy coasts 
That hear the battles of the whaling hosts, 
Whose homeward crews with feet and flutes in 


tune 
And spirits roughly blithe, make music to the moon. 


Ix. 
Or if (like some) thou ’st loved in vain, 
Or madly wooed the already won,— 
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Go when the Passion and the Pain 
Their havoe have begun, 
And dare the Thunder, rolling up behind 
The Deep, to match that hurricane of mind: 
Or to the sea-winds, raging on thy pale 
Grief-wasted cheek, pour forth as bitter-keen a tale. 


x. 
For in that sleepless, tumbling tide— 
When most thy fevered spirits reel, 
Sick with desires unsatisfied — 
Dwell life and balm to heal. 
Raise thy free sail, and seek o’er ocean’s breast 
—lIt boots not what those rose-clouds in the 





west, 
And deem that thus thy spirit freed shall be, 
Ploughing the stars through seas of blue Eternity. 


XI. 
This mainland life I could not live, 
Nor die beneath a rookery’s leaves— 
But I my parting breath would give 
Where chainless Ocean heaves ; 
In some gray turret, where my fading sight 
Could see the Lighthouse flame into the night, 
Emblem of guidance and of hope, to save ; 
Type of the Rescuer bright who walked the howl- 
ing wave. 
XI. 
Nor, dead, amid the charnel’s breath 
Shall rise my tomb with lies befooled, 
But like the Greek who faced in death 
The sea in life he ruled,* 
High on some peak, wave-girded, will I sleep, 
My dirge sung ever by the coral deep ; 
There, sullen mourner! oft at midnight lone 
Shall my familiar friend, the Thunder, come to 
groan. 


XIII. 
Soft Vales and sunny Hills, farewell ! 
Long shall the friendship of your bowers 
Be sweet to me as is the smell 
Of their strange lovely flowers ; 
And each kind face, like every pleasant star 
Be bright to me though ever bright afar : 
True as the sea-bird’s wing, I seek my home 
And its glad Life, once more, by boundless Ocean’s 
foam ! 
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Stitt sleeps Loch Lomond by her mountain side, 
And still within her bosom’s placid .deep, 
The image of her lord her waters keep, 

In all the freshness of a first love’s pride. 

Grief hath not seared them, time cannot divide, 
Youth hath not fled; as beautiful are they, 
As when the morning of creation’s day 

Saw them first joined, a bridegroom and a bride. 


Nature, unchanged, stil] meets the gazer’s eye ; 
The hills are still as dark, the skies as blue, 

But vainly, fancy, wouldst thou now desery 
The waving tartan’s many-colored hue ; 

Vainly wouldst listen for the pibroch’s cry ; 

Man and his works; these things have ss tk 


Chambers’ Journal. 


*Themistocles ;—his tomb was on the shore at Sala- 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
fian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait's, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Tue Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new ‘pee of the British colonies. “ 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrert & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and per attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
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Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
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Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
ag Sones volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
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Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
a wen there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 








now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
eo vhical Di he f Col 
cal Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is enteadion over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selectious ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
Linere—it is still astronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap | nee it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by ‘‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


pe peerage are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be ches with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasnineorTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Eu and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind im 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 





J. Q. ADAMS. 
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